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inside the United States. Those 

• . responsibilities fall to the 

\ which maintains, a special in- 

Msimts Reportedly Got ternal . securit y unit to deai 

' J with foreign intelligence threats. 

Surveillance Data in c f £ 

■ Charter Violation ; SrSiS, T <5« c S 

, phone calls there yesterday 

By SEYMOUR M. HERSH and today, 
special to ti-? New York Times ! Network of Informants 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 21— The | Charles Cline, a duty officer 

Central Intelligence Agency, di- at the American Embassy in 

.redly violating its charter, con- Teheran, said today that a note 

ducted a massive illegal do- informing Mr. Helms of the re- 

mestic intePigence operation d u est by The Times for com- 

during the Nixon ' Administra- ment had been delivered to Mr. 

tion against the antiwar move- Helms s- quarters this morning, 

ment and other dissident late even ' n g Mr - Helms had 
groups in the United States, not returned the call, 
according to well-placed Gov- This is explosive, it could 
emmant sources. destroy the agency,” one offi- 

An extensive investigation by ,^ al ™ th /f* 5 J.° details of 
The New York Times has estab- :* he a J le f d d ° mestiC s P>’ ln S on 
lished that intelligence files on l dissidents said In an interview; 
at least 10,000 American citi- *?e described the program as 
„„„„ - . • similar m intent to the Army 

Z • i v . a r ‘ a aed a domestic surveillance programs 

special unit of the C.I.A. that that were censured by Congress 

was reporting directly to Rich- four, years ago. 
ard Helms, then the Director of There was no excuse for 
Central Intelligence and now what-, the agency did,” the 
the Ambassador to Iran. source said. ‘What you had 

. ... . , .. was "an insulated secret police 

In addition, the sources said, agency not under intemalques- 

aeeheck of the C.I.A.’s domestic tion pr audit” | 

dies- ordered last year by Mr. The disclosure of alleged! 

I jblms’s successor, James R. illegal- .C.I.A. activities is thel 

Sthlesinger, produced evidence first - confinna tion _ of rumors 

W STS. 51 

ties by members of the C.I.A. number of mysterious bur-; 
inside the United States, be- glaries and incidents have come j 
ginning in the nineteen-fifties, to light since the break-in at : 
including break-ins, wiretap- Democratic party headquarters 
ping and the surreptitious in- ^ complex on 

spec io o in si . Thoughout the public hear-, 

A Different Category ings and courtroom testimony 

Mr. Schlesinger was sue- on Watergate, Mr. Helms and 

ceeded at the C.I.A. by William. T ^^u' a ! S i. dl " 

r r n iv>„ , mo sisted that the C.I.A. had been 

E. Colby m late I9 73 . -duped” into its Watergate 

Those alleged operations, Involvement by the White 

while also prohibited by law, House. 

were not targeted at dissident As part of its alleged effort 

American citizens, the sources against dissident Americans in 

said, but were a different cate- ^ e . * a * e . nineteen-sixties and 

. . „ .. ... ,. , early nineteen-seventies, the 

;orv of domestic activities that said> the C .I.A. author- 

wero secietly earned out as bsed agents to follow. and pho- 

sart of operations aimed at tograph participants in antiwar 

iuspected foreign intelligence and other demonstrations. The 

igents operating in the United C.I.A. also set up a network of 

;{ a t es informants who were ordered 

»i f „■ to penetrate antiwar groups, 

Under the 1947 act setting the sources said. 

ip the C.I.A., the agency was At least one avowedly anti-i 
orbidden to have “police, sub- war member of Congress was 


By SEYMOUR M, HERSH 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 21— The 
Central Intelligence Agency, di- 
.rectly violating its charter, con- 
ducted a massive illegal do- 
mestic intePigence operation 
during the Nixon ' Administra- 
tion against the antiwar move- 
ment and other dissident 
groups in the United States, 
according to well-placed Gov- 
ernment sources. 

An extensive investigation by 
The New York Times has estab- 
lished that intelligence files on 
at least 10,000 American citi- 
zens were maintained by a 
special unit of the C.I.A. that 
was reporting directly to Ricli- 
j ard Helms, then the Director of 
Central Intelligence and now 
the Ambassador to Iran. 

In addition, the sources said, 
:c check of the C.I.A.'s domestic 
rli'es- ordered last year by Mr. 
Ijbltns’s successor, James R. 
Sihlesinger, produced evidence 
jf dozens of other illegal activi- 
ties by members of the C.I.A. 
inside the United States, be- 
ginning in the nineteen-fifties, 
including break-ins, wiretap- 
ping and the surreptitious in- 
spection of mail. 

. A Different Category 

Mr. Schlesinger was suc- 
ceeded at the C.I.A. by William. 
E. Colby in late 1973. 

■ Those alleged operations, 
while also prohibited by law, 
were not targeted at dissident 
American citizens, tire sources 
said, but were a different cate- 
gory of domestic activities that 
were secretly carried out as 
part of operations aimed at 
suspected foreign intelligence 
agents operating in the United 
.States. 

Under the 1947 act setting 
up the C.I.A., the agency was 
forbidden to have “police, sub- 
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veillance by the C.I.A., the 
sources said. Other members of 
Congress were said to be in-: 
eluded in the C.I.A-’si dossier; 
on dissident Americans. j 

Tie names of the various! 
Congressmen could not be; 
learned, nor could any specific; 
information about domestic 
C.I.A. break-ins and wiretap- 
pings be obtained. 

It also could not be deter- 
mined whether Mr. Helms had 
had specific authority from 
top aides to initiate the alleged 
domestic surveillance, or • 
whether Mr. Helms had in- 
formed the President of the 
fruits, if any of the alleged 
operations. 

1 Distress Reported 

These alleged activities are 
known to have distressed both 
Mr. Schlesinger, now the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and Mr.* Colby. 1 
Mr. Colby has reportedly told 
associates that he is consider- 
ing the possibility of asking the 
Attorney General to institute 
legal action- against some of 
those who had been involved 
in the clandestine domestic ac- 
tivities. 

.One official, who was direct- 
ly involved in the initial C.I.A. 
inquiry last year into the al-i 
leged domestic spying, said that! 
Mr. Schlesinger and his asso-' 
icates were unable to learn 
what Mr. Nixon knew, if any- 
thing. 

Mr. Colby refused to com- 
ment on the domestic spying 
issue. But one clue to the depth I 
of his feelings emerged during I 
an off-the-record talk he gave 
Monday night at the Council on 
Foreign Relations in New York. 

;The C.I.A. chief, who had 
been informed the previous 
week of the inquiry by The 
Times, said at the meeting that 
he had ordered a complete in- 
vestigation of the agency’s do- 
mestic activities and had found 
some improprieties. 

But he is known to have 
added, “I think family skeletons 
are best left where they are — 
in the closet.” 

- He then said that the “good 
thing about all of this was the- 
red flag” was raised by a group! 
of junior employes inside the j 
agency. 

' - It was because of the prod-1 
ding from below, some sources 
have reported, that Mr. Colby j 
decided last year to inform the- 
chairmen of the House and Sen- j 
ate Intelligence Oversight Com- 1 
mittees of the domestic activi-j 
ties. 

. Mr. Schlesinger, who became ! 
Secretary of Defense after serv- ■ 
ing less than six months at the! 
C.I.A., similarly refused to dis- 
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ties. 

• But he was described by an 
associate as extremely con- 
cerned and disturbed by what 
he discovered at the C.I.A. upon 
replacing Mr. Helms. 

!“He found himself in a cess- 
pool,” the associate said. “He 
was having a grenade blowing! 
up in his face every time he 
turned around.” . j 

* The Ellsberg Affair | 

■Mr. Schlesinger was at the 

C.I.A. when the first word of 
the agency’s involvement in the 
September, 1971, burglary of 
the office of Dr. Daniel Bus- 
berg’s psychiatrist by the White 
House security force known as 
the “plumbers’! became known. 

. It was Mr. Schlesinger who 
ajso discovered and turned 
over to the Justice Department 
a; series of letters written to 
Mr. Helms hy James W. Mc- 
Cord Jr., one of the original 
Watergate defendants and a 
farmer C.I.A: security official. 
The letters, which told of White 
House involvement in the Wa- 
tergate burglary, had been de- 
posited in an agency office. 

The associate said one result 
of Mr. Schlesinger’s inquiries 
into Watergate and the domes- 
tic aspects of the C.I.A. opera-; 
tions was his executive edict; 
ordering a halt to all question-, 
able counterintelligence opera-! 
tions inside the United States.! 

I During his short stay at the 
C.LA., Mr. Schlesinger also 
initiated a 10 per cent employe 
cutback. Because of his actions, 
the associate said, security 
officials at the agency decided 
to increase the number of his 
personal bodyguards. It could 
not be learned whether that 
action was taken after a threat. 

Many past and present C.I.A. 
men acknowledged that Mr. 
Schlesinger’s reforms were, 
harder to bear because he was 
an outsider. 

Mr. Colby, these men said, 
while continuing the same basic 
programs initiated by his pre- 
divcessor, was viewed by some 
jintemai cntics as “the saving 
[force” at the agency because 
'as a former high-ranking offi- 
cial himself in the . C.I.A.’s 
clandestine services, he had the 
respect and power to ensure 
that the alleged illegal domestic 
programs would cease. 

Some sources also reported 
that there was widespread 
paper shredding at the agency 
shortly after Mr. Schlesinger 
began to crack down on the 
C.I.A.’s operations. 

Asked about that, however, - _ 
Government officials said that' ‘ 
they could “guarantee” that the 
domestic intelligence files were 

certainly been no 
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'order to destroy them,” one of> 
'ficia! said. 

» When confronted with the 
jTT.mes’s information about the 
C.s.A.’s domestic operations 
’-srlier this week, high-ranking 
American intelligence officials 
confirmed its basic accuracy, 
cut cautioned against drawing 

I “unwarranted conclusions.” 

Espionage Feared 

Those officials, who insisted 
on not being quoted by name, 
‘contended that all of the 
jC.I.A.’s domestic activities 
[against American citizens were 
•initiated in the belief that for- 
eign governments and foreign 
j espionage may have been in-, 
•volved. 

• “Anything that we did was 
the context of foreign coun- 
terintelligence and it was fo- 
trased at foreign intelligence 
fi-td foreign intelligence prob- 
"fctns,” one official said. 

The official also said that the 
requirement to maintain files 
oh American citizens emanated, 
in part, from the sq-called Hus- 
ton plan. That plan, named for 
its author, Tom Charles Huston, 
a Presidential aide, was a 
White House project in 1970 
calling for the use of such,' 
illegal activities as burglaries 
and wiretapping to combat an- 
tiwar activities - and student 
turmoil that the White House 
believed was being “fomented” 
— as the Huston plan stated— 
by black extremists. 

Former President Richard M. 
Nixon and his top aides have 
repeatedly said that the , pro- 
posal, which had been ada- 
mantly opposed by J. Edgar 
Hoover, then the director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, was never implemented. 

Government intelligence offi- 
cials did not dispute that asser- 
tion, but explained that, none- 
theless, the C.I.A.’s decision to 
maintain domestic files on 
j American citizens “obviously 
j.gct a push- at that time.” 

| “Yes, you can say that the 
S'C.I.A. contribution to the Hus- 
ton plan was in the foreign 
counterintelligence field," one 
official said. 

‘A Spooky Way’ 

; ’’The problem is that it was 
jfgkdled in a very spooky way.” 

•’ “If you’re an agent sitting in 
'lad s and you’re asked to find 
whether Jane Fonda is 
rtkiag manipulated by ■ foreign 
.'intelligence services, you’ve got 
ifn ask yourself who is the real 
; target,” the official' said. “Is it 
the foreign intelligence services 
or Jane Fonda?” 

* However, this official and 
‘others insisted that all domestic 
C.I.A. operations against Ameri- 
ican citizens had now -ceased 
[and that instructions had been 
lissued to insure that they could 
not occur again. 

I A number of well-informed,* 
mfffdal sources, in attempting 
[•to minimize the extent of al- 
leged wrongdoing posed by the 
jC.LA.’s domestic actions, sug- 
gested that the laws were fuzzy 
in connection with the so-called 
(“gray” area of C.I.A.-F.B.I. op-| 
iemtions — that is, when an 
[American citizen is approached 
[inside the United States by a 
[suspected foreign intelligence 
; agent. : 

The legislation setting up the* 
C.I.A. makes the director “re r | 


'sponsible for protecting intelli- 
gence sources and methods’ 
from unauthorized disclosure.” 

One official with close access 
to Mr. . Colby contended at 
length in an interview yester- 
day that the C.I.A.’s domestic 
actions were not illegal because 
[of the agency’s legal right to 
* prevent the possible revelation 
of secrets. 

'Gray Areas’ 

“Look, you do run into gray 
areas,” the official said, “and, 
unquestionably, some of this 
fell into the gray area. But the 
director does have an obliga- 
tion to guard his sources and 
methods. You get some foreign- 
er snooping around and you 
have to keep track." 

“Let’s suppose as an aca- 
demic exercise, hypothetically,” 
the official said, “that a for- 
eigner believed to be an in- 
telligence agent' goes to a 
Washington newspaper office 
to see a reporter. What do you 
[the C.I.A.] do? Because it’s 
a Washington’newspaper office 
and a reporter, do you scratch j 
that from the C.I.A.’s record?! 

“Sure, the C.I.A. was follow- [ 
ing the guy, but he wasn’t an; 
American.” ! 

A number of other Intelli- 
gence experts, told of that ex- 
ample, described it as a viola- 
tion of the 1947 statute and a 
! clear example of an activity, 
even if involving a .foreigner, 
from which the C.I.A. is barred. 

Prof. Harry Howe Ransom of 
Vanderbilt University, consid- 
ered a leading expert on the 
C.I.A. and its legal and Con- 
gressional authority, said in a 
telephone interview that in his 
opinion the 1947 statute in- 
cluded “a clear prohibition 
against any internal security 
functions • under any circum- 
stances.” ’ 

Professor Ransom said that 
his research of the Congres- 
sional debate at the time the 
C.I.A. was set up makes clear 
that Congress expressed con- 
cern over any police state tac- 
tics and intended to avoid the 
possibility. Professor Ransom 
iquoted one member as having 
said during floor debate, “We 
don’t want a Gestapo.” • . 

Similar reservations about 
the C.I.A.’s role in domestic 
affairs were articulated by Mr. 
Colby during his confirmation 
hearings before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee in 
September, 1973. ' . 

Asked by Senator Stuart 
Symington, Democrat of Mis- 
souri, about the “gray” area in 
the 1947 legislation, Mr. Colby 
disavowed it, saying: 

“My interpretation of that 
particular provision is that it 
gives me a charge but does 
not give me authority. It gives 
me the job of identifying any 
problem of protecting sources 
and methods, but in the event 
I identify one it gives me the 
responsibility to go to the ap- 
propriate authorities with that 
information and it does not 
give me any authority to act 
on my own. 

“So I really see less of a 
gray area [than Mr. Helms] in 
that regard. I believe that there 
is really no authority under 
,that act that can be used.” 

Beyond his briefings for Sen- 
ator John C. Stennis, Democrat 


of Mississippi, and Represehta-' 
tive Lucien N. Nedzi, Democrat 
of Michigan, the respective j 
chairmen of the Senate and 
House Intelligence subcommit- 
tees of the Armed Services 
Committees, Mr. Colby appar- 
ently had not informed other 
Ford Administration officials 
as of yesterday of the C.I.A.. 
i problems. 

I “Counterintelligence!” one 
high-level Justice Department 
official exclaimed upon being 
given some details of the 
C.I.A.’s domestic - operations. 
“They’re not supposed to have 
any counterintelligence in this 
country.” 

“Oh, my God," he said, “oh, 
my God.” 

A former high-level F.BJ. of- 
ficial who operated in domestic ! 
counterintelligence areas since; 
World War I, expressed as- 1 
tonishment and then ranger 
upon being told of the C.I.A.’s 
activities. > 

“We had an agreement with 
them that they weren’t to do 
anything unless thev checked 
with us,” he said. “They dou- 
ble-crossed me all along.” . 

He said he had never been 
told by his C.I.A. counterintel- 
ligence colleagues of any of 
the alleged domestic operations 
that took place. 

Mr. Huston,, now an Indi- 
anapolis attorney, said in- a 
telephone conversation yester- 
day that he had not learned of 
any clandestine domestic C.I.A. 
activities while he worked in 
the White House. 

Huston Disagrees 

Mr. Huston took vigorous 
exception to a suggestion by 
intelligence officials that his 
proposed White House domes- 
tic intelligence plan resulted in 
increased pressure on the C.I.A. 
to collect domestic intelligence. 

“There was nothing in that 
program that directed the C.I.A. 
to do anything in this country,” 
Mr. Huston said. “There was 
nothing that they could rely on 
to justify anything like this. 
The only filing we ever asked 
them for related to activities 
outside the United States.” 

Two months ago, Rolling 
Stone magazine published a 
lengthy list of more than a 
dozen unsolved break-ins and 
burglaries and suggested that 
they might be linked to as yet 
undisclosed C.I.A. or F.B.I. ac-l 
tivities. 

Senator Howard H. Baker Jr./ 
Republican of Tennessee/ who 
was vice chairman of the Sen-' 
ate Watergate committee, has 
publicly spoken of mysterious 
C.I.A. links to Watergate. The 
‘White House transcripts of 
iJune 23, 1972, show President 
i Nixon saying to H. R. Haide- 
man, his chief of staff, “Well, 
we protected Helms from one 
hell of a lot of things." 

The remark, commented upon 
by many officials during recent 
interviews, could indicate Pres-j 
idential knowledge about the; 
C.I.A.’s domestic activities. I 
t ,„ T|>e possible Watergate link* 
is but one of many questions! 
posed by the disclosures about I 
the C.I.A. that the Times 
sources say they believe can be 
unraveled only by extensive 
Congressional hearings. 

The C.I.A. domestic activities 
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during, the Nixon Administra-,’ 
|tion were directed, the source 
’said, by James Angleton, who 
is still in charge of the Counter- 
intelligence Department, • the 
agency’s most powerful, and 
mysterious unit. 

As head of counterintelli- 
gence, Mr. Angleton is in 
charge of maintaining the 
C.I.A.’s “sources and methods' 
; of intelligence,” which means 
that he and his men must in- 
jure that foreign intelligence 
agents do not penetrate the 
C.I.A. . 

The Times’s sources, who in- 
cluded men with access to first- 
hand knowledge of the G.I.A.’s. 
domestic activities, took sharp 
exception to the official sug-. 
gestion that the agency’s do- 
mestic activities were the result 
of legitimate counterintelligence, 
.needs. . j 

. “Look, that’s how it started,”: 
one man said. “They were look-: 
ing for evidence of foreign in- 
volvement in the antiwar 
movement. But that’s not how 
it ended up. This just grew and 
mushroomed internally.” 1 j 
• “Maybe they began with a: 
check on Fonda,” the source! 
said, speaking hypothetically. | 
“But then they began to check! 
on her friends. They’d see her' 
at an antiwar rally and take 
photographs. I think this was 
going on even before the. 
Huston plan. 

Highly Coordinated’ 

“This wasn’t a series of iso-' 
lated events. It was highly co- 
ordinated. People were tar- 
geted, information was col- 
lected on them, and it was all 
put on [computer] tape, just 
like the agency does with infor- 
mation about K.G.B. [Soviet] 
agents. • 

“Every one of these acts was 
blatantly illegal.” 

Another official with access 
to details of C.I.A. operations 
said that the illegal activities 
uncovered by Mr. Schlesinger 
last year included break-ins and 
electronic surveillances that 
had been undertaken during the 
fifties and sixties. 

“During the fifties, this was 
routine stuff,” the official said. 
"The agency did things that 
would amaze both of us, but 
some of this also went on in 
the late sixties, when the 
country and atmosphere had 
changed.”. 

; The official suggested that 
what he called the “Nixon anti- 
war hysteria” may have been 
a major factor in the C.I.A.’s 
decision to begin maintaining! 
domestic files on American- 
citizens. 

One public clue about the 
Whit? House pressure for C.I.A. 
involvement in the intelligence 
efforts against antiwar activ- 
ists came during Mr. Helms’s 
testimony before the Senate 
Watergate committee in Aug- 
ust, 1973. 

Mr. Helms told how the Pres- 
ident’s Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board had once sug- 
gested that the agency could; 
“make a contribution” in do- 
mestic intelligence operations. 

"I pointed out to them Very 
quickly it could not, there was 
no way,” Mr. Heims said. “But 
this was a matter that kept 
coming up in the context of 
feelers: Isn’t there somebody 
else that can take on some oft 
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these things if the F.B.I. isn’t £ 

doing them as well as they £ 

should, as there are no other 
facilities?” ■ 

The Times’s sources, reflect- 
sjx the thinking of some of the 
•hc.ior C.I.A. officials who be- 
psn waving “the red flag” fa- 
ride the agency, were harshly 
critical of the leadership of Mr. 
Helms. 

These junior officials are - 
known to believe that the 
domestic spying on antiwar 
activists originated as an osten- 
sibly legitimate counterintelli- 
gence operation to determine 
whether the antiwar movement 
had been penetrated by foreign 
i agents. 

j. In 1969 and 1970, the C.I.A. 
Vas asked by th,e White House 
determine whether foreign 
governments were supplying 
undercover agents and funds 
antiwar radicals and Black 
Panther groups in the United 
States. Those studies, con- 
ducted by C.I.A. officials who 
reportedly did not know of the 
alleged secret domestic intelli- 
gence activities, concluded that 
there was no evidence of for- 
eign support. 

• “It started as a foreign intel- 
ligence operation and it bureau- 
■cratically grew,” one source 
; said. ‘That’s really the answer.” 

The source added that Mr. 
Angleton’ s counterintelligence 
department “simply began using 
the same techniques for for- 
eigners against new targets 
here.” ' ' ' 

Along with assembling the 

'domestic intelligence dossiers, 
.the source said, Mr. Angleton’s 
department began recruiting 
informants to infiltrate some 
of the more militant dissident 
groups. 

“They recruited plants, in- 
formers and doublers [double 
agents],’.’ the source said. 
“They were collecting informa- 
tion and when counterintelli- 
gence collects information, you 
.use all of those techniques. 

![ “It was like a little F.B.I. 
Irjperation.” 

j. This source and. others 
'knowledgeable about the C.I.A. 
ibelieve that Mr. Angleton was 
Permitted to continue his do- 
mestic operations because- of 
iue great power he wields in- 
itre the agency as director of; 
v:\mterfatelligence. . ■ 

IS is this group that is charged 
•uniTi investigating allegations 
r^ainst C.I.A. personnel made 
liy foreign agents who defect;, 
in other words, it must deter- j 
mine whether a C.I.A. man; 
named by a defector is, in fact, 
a double agent. 

Victor Marche'tti, a former 
C.I.A. official, said in a book 
published this year that the 
^counterintelligence staff op- 
erates on the assumption that 
the agency — as well asMither 
elements of the United States 
Government— -is penetrated by 
the K.G.B. 

r “The chief of the C.I.A. staff 
[Mr. Marchetti did not identify 
i Mr. Angleton] is said to keep a 
: list of the 50 or so key pos- 
itions in the C.I.A. which are 
most likely to have been in- 
filtrated by the opposition, and 
he reportedly keeps the per- 
sons in those' positions under 
constant surveillance." 

' Dozens of other former C.I.A. 
'men talked in recent interviews 
jwith similar expressions of fear.. 


and awe about Mr. Angleton,’ 
an accomplished botanist and 
Yale graduate who once edited 
a poetry magazine there. 

He was repeatedly described 

by former C.I.A. officials as an 
unrelenting cold warrior who 
was convinced that the Soviet 
‘Union was playing a major role 
"in the antiwar activities.- 
_ “He honestly has the kind of 
spook mentality where he can 
see conspiracies in everything, 
one fprmer high-level C.I.A. of- 
ficial said. “For example, he s 
convinced that too many mem- 
bers of the press had ties to 
the Soviet Union. Anybody who 
writes anything friendly to the 
Soviet Union he considers 
suspect.” • 

. Another former official char-, 
acferized counterintelligence as 
“an independent power in the 
C.I.A. Even people in the' agen- 
cy aren’t allowed to deal di- 
rectly with the C.I. [counterin- 
telligence] people. . ■ 

“Once in it,” he said, “you re 
in it for life.” 

Most of the domestic surveil- 
lance and the collection of do- 
mestic intelligence was con- 
ducted, the sources said, by one 
of the most clandestine units m 
ithe. United States intelligence 
; community, the special opera- 
tions branch of counterintelli- 
gence.. It is these men who per- 
form the foreign wiretaps and 
break-ins authorized by higher 
intelligence officials. . . .. 


•Deep Snow Section" 

.“That’s really the deep snow 
section,” one high-level intelli- 
gence expert said of the unit, 
whose liaison -.with Mr.. Helms 
;was conducted by ..Richard 
Ober, a long-time Counterintelli- 
gence official who has served 
in New Delhi for the.C.IA, 
Despite intensive interviews, 
little could be learned .about the 
procedures involved in the al- 
leged domestic activities except 
for the fact that the operation 
was . kept . carefully shielded 
from other units inside the. 

C I. A. ■ 

One former high-level : aide 
who worked closely with_Mr- 
Helms in the executive offices 
of the agency recalled that Mr. 
Ober held frequent private 
meetings with Mr. Helms in the 
' late sixties and early seventies, 
i “Ober had unique and very 
confidential access to Helms, 
the former C.I.A. man said. I 
always assumed he was muck- 
ing about with Americans who 
’were abroad and th'en would 
come back, people like the 
Black Panthers.” 

The official said he hadi 
learned that Mr.. Ober had 
quickly assembled “a large staff 
of people who acquired enor- 
mous amounts of data, more 
than I thought was justified.’ 

. After the unveiling of the do- 
mestic operations by Mr. Schles- 
inger last year, sources said, 
Mr. Ober was abruptly trans- 
ferred from the C.I.A. to a staff 
position with the National Se- 
curity Council. 

“They didn’t fire him,” one 
well-informed source said, “but 
they didn’t want him around. 
The C.I.A. had to get rid of 
him, he was too embarrassing, 
too hot.” . . . 

The source added that Mi\ 

Ober had vehemently defended 


his actions as justified- >y na- 
tional security. 

A Government intelligence of- 
ficial, subsequently asked about 
Mr. Ober, denied that his trans- 
fer to the National Security 
Council was a rebuke in any 
way.. - ’ ..... 

Reached by telephone -at his 
office- this week, Mr. Ober re- 
fused to discuss the issue, 
j - “There’s nothing I can say 
’about this,” he said. 

Mr. Angleton, also reached by 
telephone this week at his sub- 
urban Washington home, denied 
that his counterintelligence de- 
partment operated domestically. 

“We know our jurisdiction,” 
he said.' ' - " 

Mr. Angleton told of a report 
from a United States agent in 
Moscow who was relaying in- 
formation to the C.I.A. on the 
underground and radical bomb- 
ings in the United States dur- 
ing the height -of the antiwar 
activity. ; V- . 

“The intelligence was not 
acquired in the United States,’.’ 
Mr. Angleton declared, "it 
came from Moscow. Our source 
there is still active and still pro- 
ductive; the opposition still 
doesn’t know.” 

Mr. Angleton then described 
how the C.I.A. had obtained in- 
formation from Communist 
sources about the alleged dem- 
olition training of black mili- 
tants by the North Koreans. He 
•also told of recent intelligence 
efforts involving the K.G.B. and 
Y&sir Arafat, chairman of the 
Palestine. Liberation. Organiza- 
tion. ■ . • ■ 

■ a number of former impor- 

tant F.B.I. domestic intelligence 
sources took issue with. Mr, 
Angeiton’s apparent suggestion 
that the domestic antiwar activ- 
ity was linked to the Soviet 
Union. • 

. “There was a lot of stuff [on 
radicals in the United States] 
that came in from the' C.I.A. 
overseas,” one former official 

■ recalled, but he said a lot of it 
was worthless. 

Other officials closely in- 
volved with United States in- 
telligence expressed amaze- 
ment and dismay that the head 
of . counterintelligence would 
make such random suggestions 
during a telephone conversa- 
tion with a newsman. 

“You know,” said one mem- 
ber of Congress who is involved 
with the monitoring of C.I.A. 
activities, “that’s even a better 
story than the domestic spying.” 

The Student Movement 

One former C.I.A. official 
who participated in the 1969 
and 1970 White House-directed 
studies of alleged foreign in- 
volvement in the antiwar move- 
ment said that Mr. Angleton 
“undoubtedly believes that for- 
eign agents were behind the 
student movement, but he 
doesn’t know what lie’s talking 
about." . 

I The official also raised aj 
i question about the bureaucratic 
procedures of the C.I.A. under 
Mr. Helms. 


J '“We dealt with Ober and we 
dealt with Angleton on these 
studies, went over them point 
’by point, and Angleton, while 
not exactly enthusiastic, signed 
'Off,” the official said. 

The official said he could not 
reconcile Mr. Angleton’s de- 
cision to permit the studies, 
which reported finding no evi- 
dence of foreign involvement, 
while mounting an .elaborate 
and secret domestic security 
operation to root out alleged 
foreign activities. The results of 
the studies were forwarded to 
Henry A. Kissinger, then Presi- 
dent Nixon’s national security 
adviser. „ ' 

' A number of former F.B.I. 
officials said in interviews that 
the C.LA.’s decision to mount 
domestic break-ins, wiretaps 
and similarly illegal counter- 
intelligence operations un- 
doubtedly reflected, In part, 
the long-stanuing mistrust be- 
tween the two agencies. 

In 1970, Mr. Hoover re- 
portedly ordered his bureau to 
break off all but formal liaison 
contact with the C.LA., forcing 
lower level C.I.A. and F.B.I. of- 
ficials to make clandestine ar- 
rangements to exchange infor- 
mation. 

By the late sixties, one for- 
mer -F.B.I. official said, all but 
token cooperation between the 
two agencies on counterintelli- 
gence and counterespionage 
had ended. 

“The C.I.A. was never satis-, 
fied with the F.B.I. and I can’t 
blame them,” the former offi-. 
cial said. “We did hdt=or-miss . 
jobs. 

‘Cutting Throats’ 

“We were constantly cutting 
the throats of the C.I.A. in our 
dealing with them. If ; 
White House knew about it, ; 
they were too afraid of Hoover 
to do anything about it.” 

The former aide cited a case : 
in the late sixties in which - 
Mr. Angleton . turned to F.B.I. . 
for a domestic investigation 
because he “believed four or 
five guys were agents, includ- 
ing two guys still in the agency 
[C.I.A.] and three or four who 
had been high-level.” 

“They were suspected or 
hgying dealings with foreign 
intelligence agents," the former 
official said. 

“We just went through the 
motidns on our investigation. It 
was just a brushoff.” 

! Before Mr. Hoover’s decision 
to cut off the working relation- 
ship, the former official added, 
the F.B.I.— as the agency re- 
sponsible for domestic counter- 
intelligence — would, as a mat- 
ter of policy, conducta major 
clandestine inquiry into the 
past and present C.I.A. men. 

Despite Mr. Hoover’s provoc- 
ative actions, the former F.B.I. 
man said, the C.I.A. still was 
not justified in taking domestic 
action. 

“If they did any surreptitious 
bag jobs [break-ins].” he said, 
“they’d better not have told me. 
about it.” 
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Calls for Helms to Resign i 
as Envoy after Reports* 

- of Domestic Dossiers 

PROTESTS widespread: 

Reaction Is Strong Among 
: Congress Members and 
I Ex-Intelligence Aides ■ 


By SEYMOUR M. HERSH, 

Spedal to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 22' — 
Senator William Proxmire called 
today for the resignation of 
Richard Helms, former Director 
bf Central Intelligence, as Am- 
bassador to Iran and said he 
would demand an investigation 
by the Justice Department of 
alleged domestic spying by the 
. C.I.A. 

The New York Times re- 
ported this morning that, ac- 
cording to well-placed Govern- 
ment sources, the C.I.A., in 
direct violation of its charter, 
had mounted massive, illegal. 
Intelligence operations during 
the Nixon Administration 
irgainst members of the antiwar 
! movement and other dissident 
groups inside the United States. 

Mr. Proxmire’s reaction was 
among widespread calls by 
■Members of Congress and for- 
mer intelligence officials for an 
investigation and hearings. 

The Times’s sources said that 
iie C.I.A. under Mr. Helms had 
istablished intelligence files on 
at. least 10,000 American 
citizens. Mr. Helms was named 
Ambassador to Iran in Febru- 
ary, 1973, after heading -the 
; C.I.A. since 1966. Today again, 
he could not be reached at the. 
embassy in Teheran for com- 
ment. 

Ready for a Trip 

Charles Cline, the duty of- 
ficer at the embassy, said' he 
had seen Mr. Helms this morn- 
ing and relayed a message 
from The Times, the third in 
three days, asking for com- 
ment on the report. 

"He’s out right now,” Mr. 
Cline said. “He’s getting ready; , 
for a trip." 

It was understood that Mr; 
Helms, as a matter of policy, 
was reluctant to discuss a sen- 
sitive subject by long-distance 


telephone and had declined to. 
accept a call from this reporter. 

In today’s report, the sources 
said that the C.I.A. had con- 
ducted dozens of illegal activi- 
ties inside the counterinteli- 
I gence operations against sus- 
I pected foreign agents. 

; -. Under the 1947 law establish- 
" ing the agency, all domestic 
intelligence functions, including 
those aimed at suspected for- 
eign - agents, were to be con- 
ducted by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

Mr. Proxmire has been a lead- 
ing critic of the C.I.A. in recent 
years and hais pressed for pub- 
lic disclosure of the secret C.I.A. 
budget and co-sponsored legis- 
lation that would restrict the 
agency’s activities. 

He said in a telephone inter- 
view that “the allegations indi- 
cate a systematic pattern of 
illegal activities that cannot be 
justified in the name of national 
security.” 

“Immediate and severe action 
is necessary,” the Wisconsin 
Democrat said, “to preserve 
confidence in the intelligence 
establishment and, more impor- 
tantly, to guarantee the rights 
of Americans under the Fourth 
Amendment." 

Mr. Proxmire said he would 
write Secretary of State Kissin- 
ger tomorrow “to ask for the 
immediate resignation of Am- 
bassador Helms.” 

“I also intend to write the 
-Attorney General," the Senator 
said, “to ask for the prompt 
investigation of these allega- 
tion of illegal activities by 
C.I.A. agents, past or present, 
and the prosecution of every 
violation of the law.” 

Officials of the agency re- 
fused to comment today, but 
William E. Colby, the director 
of the C.I.A. since September, 
1973, when he succeeded 
James R. Schlesinger,- is known 
to have told associates recently 
that he was considering a re- 
quest to the Justice Depart- 
ment for legal action against 
some of those who had been 
involved in the alleged domes- 
tic activities, ... 

‘An Outrageous Thing* 
Representative Benjamin S. 
Rosenthal, a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, said in a telephone conver- 
sation that he was planning to 
write Mr. Kissinger requesting 
the return of Mr. Helms for 
questioning before the com- 
mittee. 

“This is an outrageous 
thing,” said the Queens Demo- 
crat. “Heads are going to have 
to roll if these allegations are 
proven true.” 

Mr. Rosenthal noted that the 
House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee now shared jurisdiction over 
C.I.A. matters with the Intelli- 
gence subcommittee of the ; 
House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. 

Representative I.ucien N. 
Nedzi, Democrat of Michigan, 
who is chairman of the Armed 
Services Intelligence subcom- 
mittee, said he- wanted to "sort 
this thing out and look at the 
pieces.” 

“jjm very concerned about 
it,” Mr. Nedzi added. 

Mr. Colby is known to have 
briefed Mr. Nedzi and Senator 


John • C. Stennis, Democrat of 
Mississippi and chairman of the 
Senate Armed Sendees Com- 
mittee. last year on the alleged 
domestic spying activities. Mr. 
Stennis, despite repeated re- 
quests, has refused to com- 
ment. 

Increasing Attack 

It could not be learned whe- 
ther Mr. Nedzi or Mr. Stennis 
shared their knowledge with 1 
other members of the Senate 
and House Intelligence subcom- 
mittees, whose supervision of 
C.I.A. activities has come un- 
| der increasing attack inside and 
’outside Congress. 

Senator Stuart Symington, 
Democrat of Missouri, who is 
the second-ranking member of 
the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, indicated in a tele- 
phone conversation today that 
he had not been officially 
briefed on the aiieged domestic 
: spying. 

“If the story is true,” Mr. 
Symington said, “and I’m 
speaking as a member for many 
years of the subcommittee that 
is supposed to review the op- 
erations of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, it simply veri- 
fies the point that I’ve been 
making for many years, name- 
ly, that this agency does not 
have good supervision, or re- 
view by the Congress, or poor 
review. It actually has no real 
review at all." 

In an interview on radio in 
Raleigh, N.C., Senator Sam J. 
Ervin Jr., the former chairman 
of the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee who is retiring from the 
Senate, said he believed reports 
of alleged widespread domestic 
spying by the C.I.A. 

; The North Carolina Democrat 
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Arrest of American 
Who Wrote of CIA. 
Reported in Saigon 

Special to The New York Ttoiej .'. 

, SAIGON, South Vietnam, Dec. 
26 — Immigration policemen to- 
night reportedly arrested an 
American .writer and former. 
Foreign-Service officer, John D. 
Marks, co-author of the contro- 
versial book “The C.I.A, and 
the Cult of Intelligence.” • 

No official confirmation of 
the arrest or details of the 
charges could be obtained 
either from the Saigon Gov- 
■ernment or from the United 
States Embassy, which is usu- 
ally informed of such action. 

But witnesses said they had 
seen Mr. Marks and an Amer- 
ican traveling companion, Bar- 
bara Guss, taken into custody 
by policemen at the home of 
an American friend on Rue 
Pasteur in Saigon. 

Gathering Research 
Mr. Marks was understood to 
have’ arrived in South Vietnam 
last Saturday to do a week’s 
research for a magazine artl- 


said he had become aware of 
some unauthorized C.I.A. activi- 
ties while serving with the 
Watergate committee, but had 
decided not to pursue them. 

“Most of it had no connec- 
tion with Watergate and we 
had no authority to investigate 
anything but the Presidential 
election of 1972.” Mr. Ervin 
said. “I wanted the committee, 
unlike the C.I.A., to stay on the 
reservation.” 

Former Officials Comment 

John' A. McCone, a former 
Central Intelligence director, 
; and Lyman B. Kirkpatrick Jr., 
a former executive director of 
the agency, urged President 
Ford and Congress to investi- 
gate the aleged domestic spy-* 
ing, according to the Associated 
Press. 

“I don’t think an accusation 
■as ■ prominently displayed as 
this can be refuted merely on 
a denial by the agency itself,” 
said Mr. McCone. “There should 
be a penetrating investigation 
'either by the Congress or by 
President Ford’s Foreign Advi- 
sory Board.” 1 

Mr. Kirkpatrick, now a pro-* 
Ifessor at Brown University in : 
Providence, R. I., said, “An in- 
vestigation has now become in- 
evitable.” 

The two former C.I.A: offi- 
cials, who left the agency ini 
the mid-nineteen-sixties, denied 
any knowledge of illegal do- 
mestic activities. 

“In my connection as direc- 
tor of the agency and my con- 
nection with it since,” said Mr. 
McCone, “I. never heard of a 
single instance where the C.I.A. 
stepped over its charter and 
invelved itself with the respon- 
sibilities of the F.B.I.” 


cle that he is planning to write. 
In a recent conversation, he 
said that he had interviewed 
several members of the oppo- 
sition, journalists, and had re- 
quested appointments with 
American officials. . 

He was stationed in Vietnam 
as a Foreign-Service officer for 
18 months, from 1966 until 
shortly 'after the Tet offensive 
in February. 1968. He then re- 
turned; to Washington, where 
he was assigned to the State 
Department’s Bureau of intelli- 
gence and Research. 

C.I.A. Sued Over Book 

With Victor Marchetti, who 
had a 14-year career with the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
Mr. Marks wrote the book, 
which the C.I.A. took legal ac- 
tion to have expurgated. The 
book, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, appeared earlier this 
year with 168 passages deleted. 
A subsequent Federal Court 
ruling reinstated 140 of the 
deletions, but the intelligence 
agency^ is appealing the deci- 
sion. ' . , . 

The book deals in detail with 
the role of the agency, in Indo- 
china. It says President Nguyen 
Van Thieu had frequent con- 
tacts with the agency, tells of 
a program of assassination and 
torture used against suspected 
Vietcong.’ and charges that the, 
C.I.A. deal in black-market 
Vietnamese, currency, , 
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[ Illegally in Domestic Field j 


By JOHN BERBERS ; 

Special to The New York Times | 

VAIL, Colo., Dec. 22— Presi-i stated in the article was go- 


dent Ford said today that he 
had informed the Central In- 
telligence Agency he would not 
tolerate the agency conduct- 
ing any intelligence operation 
within the United States in 
violation of its charter. 

1 Mr. Ford made the statement 
in response to reporters’ ques- 
tions aboard his Presidential jet. 
as he flew here from Washing- 
ton for a 10-day vacation. 

He said he had had some; 
“partial information” about al- 
leged domestic activities by the 
iC.I.A. under the Nixon Ad- 
jministration. 

I The President said he had 
Informed the agency that “this 
Administration would not toler-, 
ate it." He said that after read-; 
ing a report of alleged domestic 
operations by the C.I.A. in The 
New York Times this morning,, 
the received a call aboard the 
( plane from William E. Colby, 
'the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, who assured him that 
|'"nothing comparable” to what 
was described in the article was 
going on now. 

“I told him under no circum- 
stances would I tolerate any 
such activities under this Ad- 
ministration,” he said. 

On Security Council 
Mr. Ford has been President 
since Aug. 9, when he suc- 
ceeded Richard M. Nixon, who 
was forced to resign as a result 
of the Watergate scandals. 
Prior to that, he was Vice Pres- 
ident for eight months and a 
member of the National Seoul?: 
ity Council. . ; j 

j Mr. Ford, however, was not 
| dear on several points. He did; 
Lot say when he had learned! 
fr," the alleged illegal operation,! 
■vav much he knew about the | 
.extent or nature of the alleged; 
violations, or what steps, if! 
any, he may have taken to find 
out who was responsible. 

He did not comment on the 
Times information that the 
agency kept 10,000 files on 
persons alleged to be involved 
in the antiwar movement. The 
C.I.A. charter bars the agency 
from domestic intelligence 
.work. 

s Following is a transcript of 
the questions and answers- 
aboard the plane: 

Q. Mr. President, did you 
see the story on the C.I.A. in 
the — 

A. I read it there hurriedly. 

1 got a call on the plane this 
morning from Bill Colby re- 
assuring me . that nothing 
comparable to what was 


ing on over there, and I 
told him that under no cir- 
cumstances would I tolerate 
any such activities under this 
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Administration. « 

Q. Are they allowed to • 
have any internal intelligence 
activities? ~ 

A. They have a very spe- 
cific charter and they should 
live up to the charter. j 

Q. Did you learn about this 
activity before it appeared 
in The New York Times? 

A. I had some partial in- 
formation. 

; Q. Have you done anything 


about it? 

A. Well, at that time I indi- 
cated what I said here, that 
this Administration would not 
tolerate it and I was assured 
it did not exist. 

The questioning then turned 
to another subject and the 
C.I.A. matter was not brought 
up again during the President’s 
brief appearance before re- 
porters aboard the plane. 


tcss 


-iiarjy 


Former CIA Director John 
McCone and his executive cli-s* 
rector-controller, Lyman Kirk- 
patrick, yesterday urged Presi 
dent Ford and Congress to in- 
vestigate charges that the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
mounted a huge campaign 
against antiwar forces in the 
United States during the 
Nixon era. - 

“I don’t think an accusation 
as prominently displayed as, 
this can be refuted Merely on 
a denial by the agency itself,” 
McCone said. 

“There should be a penetrat- 
ing investigation either by the 
Congress or by President 
Ford’s Foreign Advisory 
Board.” 

Mr. Ford told newsmen in 
Grand Junction, Colo., that he 
had received a telephone call 
from CIA Director William E. 
Colby assuring . him that! 
“nothing comparable to whati 
was stated in the article was ! 
going on over there and I told) 
him that under no circum-i 
stances would I tolerate any! 
such activities under this ad- 
. ministration.” . . 

Asked whether he knew! 
about domestic CIA surveil-i 
lance before he saw the’ 
article in Sunday’s New York 
Times, Mr. Ford replied, “I 
had some partial informa- 
tion.” But. he sidestepped 
questions whether the 
. Nixon administration was: 
responsible for CIA abuses 
of power. 1 

Kirkpatrick, now a professor 1 
at Brown University said: “An 
investigation has now become 
inevitable.” 

Both he and McCone denied, 
in separate Associated Press 
interviews, that any such pro- 
gram was under way when 
they ran the agency for sev-. 
eral years through 1965. i 

If such a program, which; 
The New York Times said in- 
cluded compiling intelligence 


dossiers on at least 10,000 j boundaries of 
American citizens including a | States. 

congressman, came into exist- : The former chief of the 


American citizens including a 
congressman, came into exist- 
ence, the intelligence experts 
blamed Nixon. 

McCone said Nixon was 
“unduly agitated” about anti- 
war groups and might have is- 
sued direct orders, bypassing 
normal agency channels. 

“I was. amazed to read the 
article, and in my connection 
as director of the agency and 
my connection- with it since, I 
never heard of a single in- 


CIA’s intelligence division 
Ray S. Cline, discounted the 
report of domestic spying by 
the agency, calling The New 
York Times article “a pastiche j 
of little gossipy stories.” Cline, | 
in a telephone interview withi 
Washington . Post reporter ' 
Marilyn Berger, said the CIA 
may well have kept a special 
file of names of Americans, 
but that if it did exist, it was 


stance where the CIA leppek X?™**^* 

over its charter and involved foreign intelligence aeuvi - 


itself with the responsibilities 
of the FBI,” he said. 

“We had the closest possible 
relations with the FBI when I 
was there. What’s happened 
since, I don’t know. It’s en- 
tirely oat of character for the 
CIA to go beyond its charter. 

“They (CIA) deal with for- 
eign intelligence.” 

Kirkpatrick backed up this 
statement. 

“To the best of my knowl- 
edge,” he said, “there was 
never anything like this. If 
they did something like this, 
they were doing something; 


.Cline who joined the State 
Department in 1969, had left 
the agency by the time Nixon 
became President and said he 
could not vouch for what may 
have happened then. But he 
said he was 99 per cent certain 
that such domestic activities 
did not occur during his ap- 
proximately 20 years with the 
agency; and was convinced 
that if Nixon had asked Rich 
ard Helms, then CIA director 
to perform such illegal acts, 
j “Helms would have had the 
igood sense not to follow such 
[orders (to carry out) domestic 
[.operations . . . He knows it’s il- 


they had no right to do and I j legal, improper, 
deplore it. j if the CIA has a file involv 

The CIA gathers intern- ; ing Americans, it could have 
gence abroad and evaluates it jheen part of the normal shar 
at its headquarters in- North- jj ng 0 j information with the 
ern Virginia. The F’BI has an j FBI< cline saicJ 
analagous task within the 


H 
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CIA’s domestic spying 


By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

• New charges of domestic surveil- 
lance made against the controversial 
U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
some against this backdrop : 

© Newly awakened congressional 
determination to exercise its author- 
ity and oversee operations of the 
government’s two most well-known 
intelligence-gathering organizations, 
the CIA and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Shortly after the new 
Congress convenes in mid-January 
congressional committees are ex- 
pected here to investigate these new 
charges against the CIA. 

• In the past two years, congressional 
committees have begun unprece- 
dented probing into FBI and CIA 
activities — most recently CIA ac- 
tions in “destabilizing” the Chilean 
Government of the late President 
Salvador Allende. 

© Growing revelations of in- 
cursions by government agencies into 
- the privacy of Americans. Under 
attack have been the FBI, Army, and 
the White House “plumbers” during 
the Nixon administration. 

Barely a month ago, it was revealed 
that during the 1960’s the FBI under 
the directorship of J. Edgar Hoover, 
had engaged in a widespread clandes- 
tine effort to disrupt domestic groups 
ranging from the U.S. .Communist 
Party and other leftist groups to 
respected civil-rights groups and 
right-wing organizations. The FBI 
reports it has ended this program. 

Army role exposed 

In lengthy Senate hearings, Sen. 
Sam J. Ervin Jr.. (D) of North 
Carolina, brought to light the Army’s 
efforts during the 1960's to keep under 
surveillance and maintain individual 
files on thousands of Americans who 
had broken no laws. Included were 
prominent politicians. The Army says 
that this practice also has been 
discontinued. 

From the White House “plumbers” 
came the break-in of the office of the 
psychiatrist of Dr. Daniel Ellsberg; 
wiretapping of a few Washington 
journalists; and the Watergate break- 
in against the CIA. According to U.S. 
law, the agency is supposed to operate 
only in foreign nations, leaving do- 
mestic U.S. activities to the FBI. But 
the New York Times reported Sunday 
that despite this prohibition, the CIA 
“conducted a massive illegal domes- 
tic intelligence operation” during the 
Nixon presidency against antiwar 
groups and other dissident U.S. orga- 
nizations. 

Citing unnamed "well-placed gov- 


; Throughout the course of Water- 
gate revelations, the question of 
Central Intelligence Agency in- 
. volvement in domestic surveil- 
lance activities kept surfacing. 

Sen. Howard Baker asked point- 
edly about it during the Senate 
Watergate hearings. The recruit- 
ing of James McCord, a former 
CIA man, for the Watergate 
break-in team, raised the ques- 
tion. A cryptic remark by Mr. 
Nixon on a June 23, 1972, tape 
- recording alludes to success in 
protecting CIA chief Richard 
Helms from embarrassing revela- 
tions. 

Systematic CIA involvement in 
domestic spying would clearly 
have been in violation of the CIA’s 
1947 charter, which reserves the 
surveillance of American citizens 
in the U.S. for the FBI. 

Now the New York Times has 
sketched in the rough shape of the 
long-suspected secret CIA domes- 
tic intelligence operation against 
“dissident” Americans during the 
Nixon years. The report by Sey- 
mour Hersh puts the number of 
Americans under CIA surveil- 
lance at overlO.OOO-randincluding 
members of Congress. The in- 
telligence activities involved the 
maintenance of a computerized 
file for data collected by wiretap- 
ping and break-ins. The latter 
themselves would be illegal covert 
acts. 

The report lacks crucial details 
like the names of citizens and 


congressmen spied upon, or de- 
tails about the alleged break-ins or 
who authorized the operations. 

But it indicates enough about 
the CIA domestic spying affair to 
pose a clear challenge to the new 
Congress to find out what went on 
and to consider revision of the CIA 
charter if needed. 

It has been difficult all along to 
grasp how otherwise astute or 
experienced people could have 
gotten involved in the Watergate 
break-in. A judgment- warping 
suspicion of dissidents had led the 
administration to sponsor more 
than one illegal break-in. Did a 
pattern of CIA domestic spying 
actions make it easier for some 
agency personnel to go along with 
administration requests? 

The public was told repeatedly 
by an administration resisting the 
Watergate investigation that the 
higher good of the republic, such 
as security considerations, was 
the basic motivation of the highly 
placed officials involved. 

Instead of high matters of state, 
however, or substantive domestic 
or alien threats to the national 
well-being, only baser or confused 
motives of the officials them- 
selves were disclosed. 

Unfortunate as it is to say so, 
there is no reason automatically to 
assume the CIA should be exempt 
from detailed scrutiny of what 
went on. We hope the new Con- 
gress will promptly take up the 
task. 


ernment sources” and its own in- 
vestigation, the Times reported that a 
special CIA unit kept files on at least 
10,000 Americans and that it reported 
directly to Richard Helms, then CIA 
director. 

According to Watergate prose- 
cutors President Nixon urged top 
aides to try to get Mr. Helms and his 
deputy to pressure the FBI into 
ending one phase of its Watergate 
investigation on the pretext that CIA 
activities would be jeopardized. The 
CIA refused to go along. 
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1 VOKD ORDERED the CIA to avoid in-; 
teliigence operations inside the U.S. I 

The President said he had been assured! 
b - v Central Intelligence Agency Director 
[William Colby that the agency isn’t cur- 
jrenhy involved in anything comparable to 
j Widespread CIA domestic spying alleged ini 
ja news. report yesterday. Ford said he tc/id 
i Colby that "under no circumstances would I 
' tolerate any such activities." The New York 
Times reported that the CIA violated its 
charter ban on domestic activity Jjy spying! 
on antiwar groups in the late 1960s and by 
other domestic espionage in the 1930s. 

Asked if he had heard of such activ- 
ity before the article appeared Ford 
said he had “some partial information” 
and previous made clear that his ad- 
ministration' wouldn’t permit the CIA to 
go beyond its lotft charter. 

Former C!A Director John McCone said 
that when hq headed the agency in the eariy 
1960s he “never heard of a single instance 
where the SIA overstepped its charter” and 
got into activities permitted only by the | 
FBI. The congressional committee that 
oversees intelligence operations is expected 
to look into the allegations of past CIA 
transgressions as -soon as tire new Congress 
convenes. ' 
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By Patrick J. Sloyait 

Newsday Washington Bureau 

Washington — Disclosures of allegedly extensive 
and illegal Central Intelligence Agency spying inside 
the U.S. may leave former CIA director Richard 
Helms out in the cold. , 

At least that was the readtion of veteran intellig- 
ence officials inside and outside the agency which has 
oome under increasing criticism for its involvement in 
Richard Nixon’s Watergate scandal. Yesterday, the 
New York Times revealed that the agency, under, 
pressure from Nixon, allegedly compiled dossiers on 
10,000 Americans opposing administration policy in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

The Times’ account quoted “well-placed govern- 
ment sources” as saying that a special unit of the CIA 
reporting directly to Helms had conducted a mas- 
sive, illegal domestic-intelligence operation during the 
Nixon years in violation of the CIA charter. The 
Times also contended that a check of the CIA’s files 
iby Helms’ successor, James R. Schlesinger, “pro- 
duced evidence of dozens of other illegal activities by 
members of the CIA inside the United States, begin- 
ning in the nineteen-fifties, including break-ins, wire- 
tapping and the surreptitious inspection of mail.” 

President Ford reacted yesterday by saying he 
had instructed Schlesinger’s successor and the present 
CIA director. William Colby, that such activity was' 
intolerable. Ford said Colby had called “reassuring 
.me that nothing comparable to what was stated in the 
article was going on over there, and I told him that 
under no circumstances would I tolerate any such ac- 
tivities under this administration.” 

On his way to Colorado, Ford was asked by re- 
porters whether he had known about such activity be- 
fore the Time?’ story, and replied, “I had some partial 
information.” He did not elaborate. When he received 
that information, he said, “I indicated what I said 
here, that this administration would not tolerate it, 
and I was assured it did not exist.” 

Among those calling for an investigation was Sen. 
William Proxmire (D-Wis.), a critic of the CIA in 
recent years, who said the allegations “cannot be jus- 
tified in toe name of national security.” He called for 
“immediate, severe action” and said he would seek 
the resignation of Helms from his present position as 
U.S. ambassador to Iran. 

“It looks Like they’re going to use Helms as a 
scapegoat,” said one expert on CIA infighting. 
“They’re going to throw him to the wolves.” The 
wolves, in this case are members of congressional com- 
mittees charged with overseeing CIA activities that, 
by charter, are limited to intelligence-gathering out- 
side the U.S. In creating the CIA in 1947, lawmakers 
feared that if it were allowed domestic activities, it 
might turn into a Gestapo-like arm of the government. 

Many critics argue that the CIA became just that 
under Nixon. One suggestion is that the CIA began 
gathering domestic intelligence after officials at the 
highest levels of the administration decided that FBI 
director J. Edgar Hoover was not cooperating. In 1970,1 
Hoover was said to have refused to participate in a 
White House project calling for such illegal activities 

7 
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as burglaries or wiretapping against dissidents and 
antiwar activists. - 

According to the evidence made public by the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee and the special Watergate 
prosecutor, the CIA: - 

. . o Blocked temporarily the FBI investigation of the 
burglary of Democratic national headquarters at the 
Watergate. 

• Provided Nixon’s “plumbers” with spy equip- 
ment to support the burglary of the office of Daniel 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. 

0 Compiled a psychiatric profile of Ellsberg that 
Nixon aides planned to leak to the press in order to 
smear the man who made public the Pentagon Papers. 

e Supported Nixon’s plan to have the CIA direct 
a national domestic-intelligence network to keep track 
of “enemies.” 

Those actions and the alleged compiling of dossiers 
were undertaken when Helms was directing the agen- 
cy. Aides to the present director, Colby, have con- 
firmed portions of the Times’ .recount. More signifi- 
cantly, Colby has indicated that he may begin legal 
proceedings against agency officials involved in oper- 
ations in the U.S., according to the Times. A CIA 
spokesman said the agency would not comment until 
the Times 9tory had been studied. 

“Colby knows better than anyone that people at 
the agency were just following Helms’ orders,” an 
agency veteran said. “If [Colby] starts rocking the 
boat, he knows Helms is bound to fall out.” 

Other agency officials contended that it was Col- 
by’s duty to clean house to protect the CIA from con- 
gressional cutbacks, even if it means exposing Helms' 
activities. 

Another indication that Helms, was in trouble 
was John McCone’s call yesterday for a “penetrating 
investigation” of CIA activities during Helms’ tenure. 
McCone is a former director of the CIA and the 
man credited with pushing Helms to the top spot. ■ 
McCone is a member of the President’s Foreign In- 
tel iigenoe Advisory Board, and be urged that it look 
into charges against the CIA. The board, however, 
has no staff and is regarded in intelligence oircles 
to be a puppet of the CIA director’s office. “It looks 
like McCone is doing what Colby wants him to,” a 
CIA veteran said. 

The Times also suggested the possibility that Nix- 
on knew of the domestic CIA activity. In a White 
House transcript of a June 23, 1972, conversation be- 
tween Nixon and H.R. Halderman, his chief of staff, 
/Nixon is quoted as saying: “Well, we protected Helms 
from one hell of a lot of tilings.” 

McCone, who preceded Helms as CIA director, 
said the CIA did not overstep its charter during his 
tenure. He said he felt that Nixon had become "un- 
duly agitated” about antiwar groups. 

According to the Times’ sources, the domestic- 
intelligence activities during Nixon’s administration 
were directed by James Angleton, who is still in 
charge of the CIA counterintelligence department, 
which the newspaper described as the agency’s most 
powerful and mysterious unit. 

The paper said its sources in the CIA took sharp 
exception “to the official suggestion that such activi- 
ties were the result of legitimate counterintelligence 
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needs.” “Look, that’s how it started,” the Times quoted 
a source. “They were looking for involvement in the 
antiwar movement. But that’s not how it ended up. 

This just grew and mushroomed internally.” 

The chairman of the Senate’s defunct Watergate 
committee, Sen. Sam Ervin (D-N.C.), said yesterday 
he believed that both the CIA and Internal Revenue 
Service had been used during the Nixon administra- 
tion to spy on dissident groups and individuals. ' 

NEW YORK TIMES 
24 December 1974 

The Truth Is Needed 


“We got some information in the Watergate com- 
mittee indicating the CIA had gotten off its reservation 
. . . he said “Most of it had no connection with 
Watergate, and we had no authority to investigate . . 
As an indication of CIA involvement in domestic in- 
telligence, Ervin noted that the CIA had given Water- 
gate conspirator E. Howard Hunt disguises and other 
gear “when they knew perfectly well that he wasn’t 
involved in foreign intelligence.” 


By Tom Wicker 

President Ford has assured- the 
American people that the Central In- 
telligence Agency is not now conduct- 
ing domestic political . surveillances in 
violation of its charter, and that no 
such activities will be tolerated while 
he is President. 

But how does he know what the 
C.I.A. is doing? How can he be sure 
what it might do next year or if its 
officials are telling him the truth now? 
Even if they are, suppose a new Presi- 
dent pays little attention to the C.I.A. 
.after 1976? Mr. Ford is undoubtedly 
sincere, 'but in this case his assurances 
— the assurances of any President — 
are just not good enough. 

Congress, the White House, the 
American people have been assured • 
.repeatedly that the C.I.A., barred by 
law from any operations within the 
United States, does not conduct such 
operations. Now The New York Times 
has published strong allegations that 
the agency did just that — and these 
allegations are supported by Mr. Ford’s 
refusal to say that internal surveil- 
lances had not been carried on in the 
past, and • by his concession that he 
had some of the information in The 
Times’ article before it appeared. 

Even William E. Colby, the director 
of the C.I.A., is reported to have given 
some confirmation of these charges 
in an off-record appearance at the 
Council on Foreign Relations. At the 
-least, therefore, a thoroughgoing in- 
vestigation of the C.I.A. must at long 
last be carried out. For if Mr. Ford’s 
assurances are not good enough, C.I.A. 
denials are little more than a joke, 
and Congressional “oversight” has 
been shown time and again to be not 
only insufficient but usually coopera- 
tive with the agency supposedly over- 
seeing. And if -these charges prove 
true, the Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board, appointed by the President to 
keep an eye on the agency, as well 
as the Forty Committee, which is 
supposed to give it policy direction 
within the Administration, have either 
been duped or coopted or both. 

It appears possible, incredibly enough, 
that some of the agency’s highest 
■officials, holding the responsibility to 
control its actions, did not know what 
was going on. This is because a sort 
of C.I.A.-within-the-C.I.A. was in oper- 
ation — the Counterintelligence Depart- 
ment, which allegedly carried out the 
domestic operations through its own 
unit-within-a-unit, the supersecret spe- 
cial operations branch of Counter- 
intelligence, or “the deep snow 
section,” as one official called it. Since 


the Counterintelligence Department has 
the responsibility of checking on 
C.I.A. agents themselves to make sure 
they have not defected or become 
double agents, It is clearly hazardous 
for anyone within the agency to 
challenge or antagonize counter- 
intelligence. 

This many-chambered house of de- 
ceit, fear, power and intrigue must no 
longer be permitted to flourish in its 
own darkness. It is especially chilling 
to read, for example, that when James 
Schlesinger, briefly the agency’s di- 
rector, tried to halt all questionable 
counterintelligence activities in 1973, 
and cut back C.I.A. personnel, 
agency security officials increased the 
number of his personal bodyguards. 

If that is true, and if they felt they 
had reason, every nightmare vision 
of a shadowy C.I.A. menace will seem 
the more rational. 

But how is the truth to be estab- 
lished? The agency can hardly be 
trusted to investigate and purge it- 
self; and even if Mr. Colby did the 
job honestly and ruthlessly, the public 
could not be expected to accept one 
more in-house assurance of clean 
hands. Earlier Congressional and Presi- 
dential inquiries, moreover, have usu- 

~~IN THE NATION 

ally -become dependent on the agency 
■ for information and have wound up 
in its pocket and pleading its cause. 

If President Ford means what he 
says, he needs the truth more than 
anyone else. He might come closest 
to getting it if he appointed a special 
prosecutor, with full subpoena powers 
and security clearance, independence 
such as that granted Leon Jaworski 
. in the Watergate matter, and the mis- 
sion of investigating every violation 
of law and its own charter of which- 
any CI.A. official may have been 
guilty. 

Congress could provide legislation 
to give such a prosecutor an irrefutable 
legal base. But if Mr. Ford merely ac- 
cepts C.I.A. assurances instead of tak- 
ing action to get at the truth, Congress 
. ought to. legislate its own special 
prosecutor. Either way. Congress could 
also begin the necessary studies of the 
agency’s, quarter-century of existence 
to see if it should be reshaped, re- 
duced or abolished. 

The C.I.A. has functioned too long 
as its own watchdog, perhaps its own 
law. Radical surgery was recently 
needed to remove the cancer that 
threatened the Presidency; and radical 
surgery will be needed just as des- 
perately if a cancer called C.I.A. 
threatens American democracy itself. 
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-By Anthony Lewis 


•• -BOSTON,-: :: Dec;. ; - 22^-It . is. ; high 
apolitical drama to leant , that the 
Central Intelligence Agency conducted 
t massive domestic spying operations 
tin violation 'of its charter. But the 
? disclosure, 'by Seymour HersH in The 
New York Times, has even more pro- 
found implications for our view of law. 

Here, on 'top of Watergate, Is orie 
more gross example of official crime — 
of lawlessness, among those sworn to 
uphold the law. And that lawlessness 
brings “terrible retribution," as Justice 
Brandeis warned nearly fifty years ago: 
“If the Government becomes a law- 
breaker,' it breeds' contempt for law; 
it -invites every man to become a law 
unto himself; ,it invites anarchy.” 

When President Ford took office, 
one of his most urgent tasks was to 
restore public belief in the Govern- 
ment’s respect for law. He made 
matters worse by his. pardon of Richard 
Nixon. Then he unnecessarily de- 
graded international, .legal standards 
jn condoning, surreptitious American 
aid to the anti.-AUende forces ill Chile, 
cl: All . this Tends exceptional signifi- 
cance to Mr. Ford’s choice of a , new 
•Attorney General. It could indeed be 
:the most important appointment he 
.-makes as President, A strong and re- 
spected, figure in that office, after the 

l ABROAD AT HOME' 

corruption of .-the Nixon years, would 
-be the most restoring of symbols. 

\ President - Ford has at least tenta- 
tively decided to appoint such a figure: 
Edward H.- L'evi, president- of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and former dean 
•of its law school. In character, in pro- 
fessional reputation; in philosophy,. Mr. 
Levi is extraordinarily qualified to 
serve this President and- restore the 
general faith in law. " '- 

But the appointment has run ' into 
objections from some. Republican Sen- . 
ators, notable John Tower of Texas 
and Roman Hruska of Nebraska. It has 
therefore become a vital test of the 
President’s understanding and determi- 
nation — anti a test also of the integrity 
Of this countiy’s intellectual conserva- 
tives, .... 

Edward Levi woujd .generally be 
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reckoned: a conservative in his outlook 
£S educator und- lawyer.- He is a delib- 
erate man, reflective, with a distrust 
el’ instant solutions to hard social 
problems and a_ deep dislike for short 
cuts in the law:-' - : : - 1 

. “The, misuse of law as but another 
[device for leverage,” he told entering 
law students, last October, “is pro- 
foundly, corrupting.” On. an earlier 
occasion . he. said with regret that the 
jstudent protest movement, however 
sincere its feelings, had. accepted “the 
legitimacy ..of pressure, leverage and 
-violence.’? . ... ; . . ; 


-s~Mr. Levi-has been highly critical of 
Sstudent excesses, :such as suppression 
■?of speakers with unpopular views. 
‘When violence came to the University 
-t r : Chicago,- he said that the day he 
Called police- on the campus, he would 
'resign. He meant that calling in the 
--police' would- signal his own failure- 
failure -to maintain, the ideals of- a 
'University. The remark conveyed some- 
hhing of his .values.- and his . view of 
personal, responsibility.-. : : - 

Z\ In the - continuing debate -oil - the 
rcle of. the. Supreme Court he is oh 
[[the side of caution. He said last year 
that the Court has a very great respon- 
sibility, [.when' it reinterprets the- law, 
Thot to destroy the. legislative process 
Jit the citiienis feeling of participation 
in the determination of public matters.” 
He used the context of a subtle lecture 
j?n. law. and morals to criticize the 
detent decisions on- abortion and 
capital punishments ; 

s. He is a quiet man with an under- 
stated ironic manner.- Anyone -who asks 
at .the bar or the law schools about 
dSdward Leyt-will find a remarkable 
Tespect for ; :him, whether or not his 
views are .shared. . -One admirer ex- 
plained:- ‘-‘He- inspires, allegience be- 
jairse he.- is trustworthy. He inspires 
’.aspect because he believes so. deeply 
-h the primacy^ of mind, in the virtue 
ri reason.” 

- ,. „ rr;,- 0 

- Senator Tower Has attacked Mr. 
■Ijvi because he joined the National 
lawyers Guild in the nineteen-thirties. 
S& was- in the’Chicago chapter for -a 
Ssw years along with such others as 
Walter Schaefer, who became a great 
.justice of the Illinois Supreme Court. 
Sloes Senator Tower really, care about 
that dusty history? Or is he worried 
that Edward Levi would be too inde- 
pendent as Attorney General, too re- 
sistant to pressure for political use 
pf the law? -- * vx • . 

The Levi situation is a .particular 
test for conservative commentators 
and thinkers.' They, have twitted lib- 
eral's for opportunism, and fair enough. 
How they can show us, by remaining 
silent or" speaking out, whether know- 
nothings like' John Tower speak for 
’“conservatism” ‘in' this country. •" 

, [ All of. us, .liberal, or . conservative, 
liave much, at stake in President Ford'S 
selection of z ah Attorney General. 
Edward Ley£ignot the only. person. to 
restore the '.tattered .fabric of law in 
this country; But he would be an ex- 
ceptional choice,- for this President 
and this tirhe, and to hack away now 
Would be’ tone - more surrender to 
Unreason. ''u c. • • " : • ? 
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ON CIA. DOSSIERS 


Account of Allegations About 
Domestic Spying Will Go 
;■ ’Through Security Panel 

CONGRESS HEARINGS SET 

Chairmen of 3 Committees 
Planning Broad Inquiries 
as Protests Grow 

By. SEYMOUR M. HERSH 

Special to The New Yori Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 23 ' — 
President Ford today ordered- 
William E. Colby, the Director 
of Central Intelligence, to re- 
port “within a matter of days” 
on the published allegations of 
illegal C.I.A. spying on Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr. Ford’s call for an investi- 
gation, announced by Ron Nes- 
sen, the White House press 
secretary, at Vail, Colo., where 
the President is vacationing, 
came amid heightened ‘ Con- 
gressional concern and protest 
over the alleged domestic spy- 
ing, initially reported yesterday 
.in The New York Times. 

I Extensive hearings into the 
C.I.A. soon after the new Con- 
gress convenes next month 
were announced by Senator 
John J. Sparkman, who will be- 
come chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; 
Senator John C. Stennis, chair-, 
man of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and Represent- 
ative Lucien N. Nedzi, chair- 
man of the Intelligence sub- 
committee of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

Through Security Council 

Mr. Nessen said the President 
had ordered Mr. Colby to sub- 
mit his report through the Na- 
tional Security Council, headed 
jby Secretary of State Kissinger, 
j “The purpose is to find out 
[exactly what did happen,” the 
press aide said. 

Asked about the future of 
Richard .Helms, the former 
Director of Central Intelligence,: 
who is now Ambassador to 
Iran, Mr. Nessen cautioned 
i newsmen to “put in perspec- 
tive what we have here.” 

“We have a newspaper ac- 
count of past activities of the 
C.I.A.,” he said. “That’s all 
we have. We need to avoid 
hardening these activities into 
fact. Pending this [Mr. Colby’sJ 
report, it seems that to make 


this kind of judgment is' pre- 
mature.” 

Violations Alleged 

The Times reported yesterday 
that, according to well-placed 
Government sources, the C.I.A. 
had violated its charter by 
mounting a massive intelligence' 
operation during the Nixon Ad- 
ministration against the antiwar 
movement and other dissident 
groups in the United States. 
Intelligence files on at least 
10,000 American citizens were 
compiled, the sources said. 

- Mr. Nessen also said that Mr. 
Colby informed the President 
last week of the pending arti- 
cle. Asked why Mr. Ford did 
not immediately demand a re- 
port from Mr. Colby upon 
learning of the allegations, the 
press aide said he was unable 
to provide any further informa- 
tion. 

Asked why the White House 
was asking the C.I.A., in effect, 
to investigate itself, Mr. Nessen 
did not respond directly, but 
repeated only that President 
Ford had initiated the investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Nessen's 'comments cul- 
minated a confusing day for the 
dispersed Ford Administration, 

I which seemed to be unprepared 
for the reactions to the reports 
of alleged illegal spying. 

News agencies initially re- 
ported today that the Justice 
Department had begun an in- 
quiry into the C.I.A., and later 
accounts said that Mr. Ford had 
told Secretary Kissinger to 
make the study. 

I The confusion was finally 
resolved by a high-level Kis- 
singer aide,- who told a news- 
man tonight that "what hap- 
pened is that the President has 
asked Colby to give him a re- 
port and Henry asked Colby to 
submit it to the President 
through the N.S.C. [National 
Security Council].” 

Earlier, the State Department 
’announced 5 that Mr. Kissinger 


told a caller. 1 

The most pointed congres-j 
sional reaction to the allega-i 
tions of C.I.A. spying camel 
from Senator Sparkman, Demo- 1 
crat of Alabama. 

“I have been shocked by the 
revelations regarding C.I.A. ac-» 
tivities in the United States,” 
Mr. Sparkman said in a state- 
ment. “This is a domestic mat- 
ter but there have been other 
operations of the C.I.A. in for- 
eign fields that have disturbed 
the members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee.” 

- To Summon Helms 

His hearings, he said, wiil 
concentrate on the C.I.A.’s for- 
eign activities but, nonetheless, 
Mr. Helms will be summoned; 
to testify “since many of the 
things being brought to light 
, occurred while he was the head 
of the C.I.A.” 

Senator Stennis, Democrat of 
Mississippi, said his panel also : 
would conduct thorough inves-; 
tigation into the C.I.A. I 

In a statement- issued from! 
his home in De Kalb, Miss.,! 
,Mr. Stennis said the inqujryj 
would be “aimed at determin-l 
J ing whether the agency is pres- 
ently operating within -the let- 
ter and spirit of the 1947 basic; 
charter creating the organiza- 
tion.’’ That charter bars any 
domestic activity by the C.I.A. 

Representative Nedzi. Demo- 
crat of Michigan, said the hear- 
ing would begin soon as the 
new Congress was organized. 

He said his investigation 
would be conducted “in a mea- 
sured, comprehensive manner, 
letting the chips fall where they 
may.” He urged Americans not 
to make “hasty judgments,” 
adding that “some have already 
assumed the allegations and im- 
plications to be facts.” 

It was unclear tonight 
whether the confusion over who 
was investigating what in the 
Ford Administration was the 
result of official or press mis- 
understandings. 

Participation Denied 
Earlier today a news agency 
quoted Laurence H. Silberman, 
the acting Attorney General, as 
saying he had been in touch 


had asked Mr Helms, - who ' W j th Colby and “the matter 


served as director from 1966 
:until 1973, for a separate report 
on the allegations. 

Mr. Helms has made no pub- 
lic comment on the published 
reports, but Robert Anderson, 
the State Department’s spokes- 
man, told newsmen that the 
envoy would return to testify 
before any Congressional com- 
mittee seeking his appearance. 
There weer no immediate plans 
for his return pending such a 
request, the spokesman added. 

Denies Kissinger Role 

Mr. Anderson said he could 
“confidently say” that Mr. Kis- 


! is under review.” Justice De- 
partment officials . later said 
that Mr. Silverman had not 
meant to suggest that the de- 
partment was planning to par- 
ticipate in the review. 

In a similar misunderstand- 
ing, State Department officials 
later emphatically refuted re- 
ports from the White House 
press briefing in Vail saying 
that President Ford had author- 
ized Secretary Kissinger to 
'conduct the inquiry into the 
C.I.A. They said that Mr. Kiss- 
inger, who is scheduled to be- 


singer had no knowledge of. (*!"?. ^ a f fVT' 

any illegal domestic spying by b * ,n ™ lved 0 + n 'Y t0 th « 

the CIA ' extent of relaying the report 

Asked whether ‘Mr. Kissinger /he National Security 


'should have known, as national 
security adviser, of such activi- 


Council to the President. 

At his news briefing, Mr. Nes- 


tles. he said, “I’d assume he’d! ae r n ^ as / 1 nab ' e t0 ? a Y whether 
see projects done by the C.I.A. 1 ^ r ' f E°, r | '? d bce ^, in telephone 
that concerned national secu- 5.9 n ^. ac ^ teday with either Mr. 


that concerned national secu- 
rity affairs.” 

I The C.I.A. officially remained 
silent. 

“We’re not talking about 
that story,” one agency officer] 


Kissinger or Mr. . Colby about 
'the matter. 
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■ By Murrey Marder 

' Washington Post Staff Writer 

A presidential inquiry was ordered yesterday into 
allegations that the Central Intelligence Agency conduct- 
ed illegal domestic surveillance especially during the 
Nixon administration. In addition, up to four congression- 
al investigations were proposed on the same charges. 

President Ford, who is vacationing at Vail, Colo., di- 
rected Secretary of State*; 7.7 7“T . , A ' 

Henry A. Kissinger to produce ' ! f nce £lles on at least f 10 ’ 00 ° 
la report “In a matter of days” ^ ma “ A WCre 
|on the allegations. Kissinger’s by th * 1 Vt A P ] 

'inquiry will be conducted in and lbat the flA conducted 
Ibis dual role as presidential surveillance of ^groups ci un- 
inational security adviser and Wa L“ 

„ Vietnam. In addition, apart 

; head of the National Security from antiwar survei ilance, the 

Council staff. , C IA was charged with illegal 

Kissinger, aides said, has break-ins, wiretapping and 
asked Richard M. Helms, now other surveillance in the 
ambassador to Iran, to report United States. 


on the charges that center on 
Helms’ tenure as director of 
the CIA from 1966 to 1973. Wil- 
liam E. Colby, the current CIA 
director also will submit a re- 
port for this inquiry. 

Investigations into the alle- 
gations of illegal CIA activi- 
ties were announced by Chair- 
man John C. Stennis of the 


Under CIA’s charter, the 
agency is forbidden to conduct 
police and internal security 
operations in the United 
States, with that responsibility 
assigned to the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. 

The accusations about mas- 
sive CIA surveillance of anti- 
war demonstrators were new. 


Senate Armed Services /pbe charges of CIA break-ins 


Committee: by Sen. John 
Sparkman (D-Ala.), due to be- 
come chairman of the Senate 
* Foreign Relations Committee 
in the new Congress in Janu- 
: ary, and by Rep. Lucien N. 
Nedzi (D-Mic-h), chairman of 
the House Armed Services 
subcommittee on intelligence. 

In addition, Rep. Thomas E. 
Morgan (D-Pa.) chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, said he has 
started consultations about a 
possible inquiry by his com- 
mittee. 

A sharp attack on the an- 
nouncement that Kissinger 
will conduct an inquiry into 
the CIA came from Rep. j 
Michael J. Harrington (D- i 


land other . domestic surveil- 
lance activities beyond its con- 
gressionally authorized juris- 
diction have been raised be- 
fore in many forms, but never 
have been subjected to ex- 
tensive public investigation. 

[One CIA official, James 
Angleton, head of the agency’s 
counter - intelligence division, 
intends to resign, not because 
of anysense of guilt, but be- 
cause he wishes to spare the 
agency further controversy, an 
informed source told the As- 
sociated Press.] 

The multiplicity of investiga- 
tions discussed yesterday 
i seemed likely to break the in-- 
jhibitions that for years have 


Mass.), who repeatedly has : hoaded off a P ublic airing of 


charged that congressional 
monitoring of the CIA is to- 
tally ineffective. 

". . . President Ford’s move 


CIA operations in the twilight, 
| zone between covert foreign 
land domestic activities. 

! Informed sources acknowl- 


(similarly) is a self-protective ed 6 ed yesterday that this 
recourse* not likely to produce could lead to embarrassing dis- 
results or to lead to adequate closures of past CIA opera- 
oversight of the CIV’ liar- tions in this country which 
.rington said. He called for a c °i lld ra i Se questionS of ille - 
select committee of the House f llty j % Some S0brc t e3 ma ‘ n - 

to conduct the inquiry. tai “ ed - b ° w f ev « r ’ th ° a ° C ' 

Ti,i= „c , ■ gations that the CIA was en- 

. .■ ,, k 1 J ‘eted in- gaged in massive operations 

nfhtfhA « clw '“? against antiwar groups in this 

L by Hie New >oik. country are considerably ex- 

mes on Sunday tnat uitellt-j ag g era ted. In either case, the 


agency’s operations now seem 
likely to face exceptional chal- 
lenge. 

White House press secretary 
Ron Nessen said yesterday 
that “the President is trying 
to find out what happened, if 
anything.” 

Nessen repeated, as Presi- 
dent Ford said on Sunday in 
Vail, that CIA Director Colby 
informed the President on 
Sunday that “nothing compar- 
able” to what was alleged as 
improper CIA operations is 
now under way, and that the 
President told Colby he would 
not tolerate any activities of 
that kind in his administra- 
tion. ; 

However, Nessen disclosed 
yesterday that Colby had in- 
formed the President several 
days ago, prior to the publica- 
ion of the charges by The 
New York Times, that the 
Times was contemplating such 
a story. 

Nessen said he was uncertain 
when Mr. Ford received that 
notification, and Ne*»*m did 
not spell out the Presidonl’e 
reaction to Colby’s inforrn*-j 
tion. Nessen did not enpUtni 
why no presidential inquiry 
was ordered until yesterday. 

Nessen denied a report yos-j 
terday that the Ju*o<j* Depart- 
ment is also investigating’ the 
CIA’s operations: “There is no 
irole for Justice at the mo- 
ment,” Nessen said; “it is not 
involved in any way." Sen. 
William Proxmire (D-Wis.) on 
Sunday had called for the res- 
ignation of Helms and for a 
Justice Department investiga- 
tion. 

The question of Secretary 
Kissinger’s awareness of any 
alleged CIA domestic spying 
operations during his years at 
the White House also came up 
yesterday. 

The secretary “doesn’t know 
anything about this,” said State 
Department spokesman Rob- 
ert Anderson. He said “the. 
secretary has never seen any) 
survey of American citizens 
by the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and he doesn’t know 
if any such surveys exist” 

Anderson’s comments ap- 
peared to be limited to dis- 
claiming any knowledge by 
Kissinger of CIA operations 
involving antiwar activists. It 
was not clear whether the 
denial also covered knowledge 
of all extralegal operations by 
the CIA in domestic activities. 

According to one source, 
any covert CIA operations, 
such as break-ins, conducted 
inside the United States, re- 
quire approval at the National 
Security Council level, ether 
by the President or by his 
special assistant for national 
security affairs. j 

Another source said domes- 
tic spying by the CIA long 
predates the Vietnam war con- 
troversy in this country and 
the Nixon and Johnson admin-i 
istrations, and supposedly was 
authorized only if there was 
a national security factor in- 


volving a foreign country. 
Other sources said the foreign 
link often was tenuous or non- 
existent. 

Anderson said Kissinger will 
ask Helms to return from Iran 
if “a duly constituted congres- 
sional committee” wants him 
to testify, but that at present; 
. there are no plans for Helms’ 
return. 

Although the White House 
spoke of a Kissinger report in 
i“ a matter of days,” Kissinge 
has been scheduled to leav 
Washington on Thursday fo 
a vacation in Puerto Rico,’ t 
return on Jan. 2 or 3. 

The swiftness with whie 
congressional committee chaii 
men acted to plan CIA inver 
ligations illustrated the big 
sensitivity that has been det 
eloping, in the wake of tb 
Watergate scandals, to charge 
of inadequate congressions 
supervision of the CIA. Fo 
ye; re bills have been intrs 
duced — and pigeonholed — t 
broaden this supervision, no’ 
limited to a few senior men 
bers of the Senate and Hous 
Armed Services and Appropr. 
ations committees who hav 
met infrequently and hav 
been protective of the CIA. 

Sen. Stennis said his con: 
mittee will conduct “an ir 
depth investigation” soon afte 
Congress reconvenes to detet 
mine whether the CIA is op 
rerating “within the ietter ant 
! the, spirit” of its 1947 charter 

Stennis emphasized that. . 
strong and effective CIA is es 
sential for national security 
but that its power “does no 
include the operation of i 
domestic intelligence system.’ 

“It is my firm belief,” sai< 
Stennis, “that Mr. Colby, th« 
present director, has bees 
faithful in observing the bash 
charter in operating strictly 
within the law.” Stennis saic 
that last summer he supported 
an unsuccessful amendment tc 
specify that the CIA’s jurisdie 
tion was limited to foreign op 
erations. 

Rep. Nedzi said that whaj 
he has been told confidentially 
about the CIA “does not 
square with the article” in 
The New York Times contain- 
ing allegations against the 
agency. He said that in hear- 
ings he plans by his House in- 
|telligence subcommittee, "I 
personally will make every' ef- 
fort to assure that the public 
i will have ample opportunity to 
i judge the accuracy of the alle- 
gations and the wider impli- 
cations without favor and with- 
out sensationalism.” He cau- 
tioned against “hasty judg- 
ments . . .” 

Chairman Morgan of the 
House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee said he is “greatly dis-’ 
turbed” by the accusations be- 
cause “the, CIA’s responsibili- 
ties lie strictly overseas.” He 
said that while the House 
Armed Services Committee 
has primary jurisdiction over 
I the CIA in the House, his com- 
mittee “will have jurisdiction 1 
over foreign policy-related ac- 
tivities of the CIA in the new 
Congress.” 
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j%t Homs l/Viiti tin© 

It continues to mystify us why the community itseif. f keeD in- the 

toSi"n”mal!S^o a g5“nvXed Investigation, besides ^mat- 
t one public controversy after anoth- ter of observing the law. The ClA n 
r Well there go our superspies its hands full carrying out foreign- 
Pain, bumbling across” the front intelligence mandate with American 
ages because some of them apparent- interests under attack almost e yery- 
i could not distinguish between their place in the world. For this task me 
rork and someone eise’s. Chalk up CIA needs a flexibility and a freedom 
no the r propaganda coup for the from day-to-day public accountability 
;iA*s foreign adversaries and domes- that, if suffered at home, could_ 
ic critics, whether or not subsequent promise the constitutional rights of 
nvestigation establishes serious mis- Americans. While much CIA wor 
leeifeon the nart of the agency. volves undramatic mforrnation-g 


nvestigation establishes serious mis- Americans. While much CIA- wor - 
ieedson the part of the agency. volves undramatic mformaUon-g 

Last weekend’s report by The New ering and analysis, the agency a s 
Times of large-scale domestic- gages. in clandestine operations tnat 
nteiligence activity by the CIA — again, cannot ^jeoimtenanced on th. 
ipoarently in violation of the agency’s domestic scene. The FBI has the clear 
>947 congressional- charter — calls for authority to enforce federal law in this 
a searching inquiry into what the agen- country, and to guard against internal 
rry has been up to and what is needed subversion. „ >» 

to keep it on the right track in the fu- Admittedly there are gr y > 
Cure. Until more facts are produced, where the CIA’s f orei gn counter-in _ - 
tvs will not attempt a final judgment ligence and tne FBI . S 
on the allegations. But the claim that intelligence activities might overlap— 
She CIA maintained intelligence files American suspects wuh fore ^ c - 
on st least 10,000 Americans, and en- nections and vice versa. But t 
caged in various “illegal” covert would not explain a wholesale CIA m- 
ap-ecations in this country, deserves volvement in the in\e n o 
the most intense scrutiny in the next American dissidents hxe an i P 
session of Congress. This, to be fol- testers and < black extremis^. There 
lowed by corrective action if needed, are hints tnat th p 
is in the interest of American freedom Nixon White House was ^ sis 

as well as the health of the intelligence well as presidential dissatisfaction 




with the FBI of J. Edgar Hoover and a 
breakdown of CIA-FBI cooperation. 
The Nixon crowd managed to involve 
the CIA peripherally in Watergate, 
sought greater participation in the 
coverup and perhaps succeeded in 
otherwise diverting the CIA from its 
legitimate field. The new allegations 
raise serious questions about the lead- 
ership of former CIA Director*Richard 
Helms, now ambassador to Iran. If an 
investigation proves it necessary 
Helms should be called back to ex 
plain his role. 

The objective of future investiga 
tions should not be to destroy the CIA 
which has performed much of its func 
tion ably and is more than ever needed 
in these hazardous and complicated 
times. The aim should be to strengthen 
the CIA’s effectiveness by keeping it 
on target. Better congressional over 
sight would be a valuable safeguard 
as well as a White House sensitive to 
the proper use of the CIA and deter 
mined to prevent misuse. President 
Ford promises the latter. 

In the process of eliminating any 
ambiguities about the CIA’s lawful* 
functions and assuring adherence to' 
clear jurisdictional rules, the agency 
should benefit. At the least, it shGUid 
get some blessed relief from the re- 
peated controversies that rob it of 
public and congressional support. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
24 Deceicfoer 1974 

Unguarded Intelligence 

Yet another conspiracy under the Nixon Administra- 
tion to defy the law and infringe upon the constitutional 
rights of American citizens has ’now sprung into the 
open. The domestic intelligence gathering operation of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, the maintenance of 
secret files on several thousand American citizens sus- 
pected of political dissidence were flatly illegal activities: 
there is no alternative now to invoking appropriate legal 
procedures against the officials responsible. 

The basic rationale for the C.I.A. as an independent, 
intelligence organization is not at issue; it is unfortunate 
♦hat a valuable, even essential, institution has been cast 
under a cloud by the misguided zeal of those inside and 
outside the agency who thought nothing of twisting and 
misusing an important national asset. 

It is reassuring to hear from President Ford and the 
present director of Central Intellgience, William E. Colby, 
all such domestic surveillance activities have been 
fgrminated; more to the point is how they could have 
been permitted in the .first place when Federal statutes 
so clearly bar the C.I.A. from internal security functions. 

In defending the C.I.A. against recent months of criti- 
cism arising from unwise but not illegal covert activities 
abroad, Mr. Colby has persuasively argued that the 
agency was simply carrying out the duly issued policy 
directives of the National Security Council. It will be 


important now to leam whether this domestic surveil- 
lance program — unwise and illegal — was also initiated 
by the N.S.C. or the Nixon White House or, alternatively, 
grew up from the independent unchecked initiative of the 
agency’s own Counterintelligence Department, most secret' 
and impenetrable branch of sheltered bureaucracy. 

Defenders of the intelligence community argue that 
domestic surveillance is permissible when clearly related 
to foreign intelligence purposes. A more concrete attempt 
at justification arises from the decision in 1970 of 
J. Edgar Hoover, late director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, to cut off working relations with the 
C.I.A. Since the agency could no longer rely on the 
F.B.I., the body legally charged with internal security, 
it was pushed into its own domestic surveillance, so the 
argument goes. Professional rivalries are endemic among 
secret services, but this particular feud, stretching back 
even to the predecessor organization of C.I.A., has had 
deplorable implications for national security. 

This illegal surveillance operation and the failure to 
institute legal proceedings until after its public dis- 
closure suggest an intolerable breakdown of institutional 
checks and balances. For many years this newspaper — 
among others — has urged closer oversight by Congress 
of the intelligence community. But the first responsi- 
bility for preventing any further misuse of power must 
rest with the C.I.A. and other elements of the intelli- 
gence community, if they wish to continue receiving the 
trust absolutely required for the conduct of their mission. 
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The CIA Crisis 


KOTHER JOURNALISTIC FLARE burst over the 
CeRtr2 ^ Intelligence Agency Sunday, briefly illumi- 
ca.ing a dark corner of its activities barely glimpsed 
before. In the early Nixon years, the New. York Times 
reported, the CIA collected information on 10 000 or 
more American citizens who had some part in the anti- 
war and otner “dissident” movements. It did this despite 
a ban' in its legislative charter on “police, subpoena, 
law-enforcement powers, or internal-security functions.” 
That ban was enacted precisely to block such use of a 
secret foreign-intelligence agency as a secret domestic-' 
police force. Coming hard on renewed public, agitation 
over the agency’s conduct of subversion in Chile, the • 
new allegations have created .the most serious crisis in 
the CLA’s 27 years, - • 

In 1969-70, it seems, President Nixon asked the CIA 
to investigate whether foreign elements were behind 
the Vietnam war protests. Whatever Mr. Nixon’s pur- 
poses in asking the question, it was a legitimate one for 
a. foreign-intelligence agency to try to' answer. The : 
answer apparently was No. .But the matter did not end., 
there. Somehow, the CIA undertook. (or intensified)" a \ 
campaign of surveillance of -American citizens. They - 
were not suspected of being foreign agents; or if they 
were, the FBI should have been called. “We do not tar- 
get on American citizens,” then-CIA director Richard ' 
Helms said in a public speech on April 14, 1971. Ac- 
cording to the story in the Times, the surveillance pro- ' 
gram apparently was then in full swing: if that is in 
fact the case, then Mr. Helms not only violated the 
regulation governing • CIA’s activities but then lied" • 
about it as welL v ;..' 

It is said that James R. Schiesinger, briefly CLA’s 
director in 1973, uncovered the tracks of the program 
•—the anti-war movement was already de2d of natural 
causes. Mr. Schiesinger, now Secretary of Defense, and 
his successor at CIA, William E. Coiby, are also said ' ' 
to have found and slopped certain other questionable 
domestic activities, including some touching Watergate. - 
On Sundayf President Ford reported Mr., Colby had ! ; 
|old him that “nothing comparable to what was stated 
in the [Times] article was: going en over . there.” Added . 
Mr. lord: ‘I told him that under no -circumstances 
would I tolerate any such activities under this admini- 
stration” These assurances are. of course, beside the’ 
point. The secrecy which allows the CIA to conduct il- , 
legal operations makes its formal denials meaningless. 
The same secrecy makes it possible for the CIA- to en- 
case in domestic spying in the future, with or without 
the President’s knowledge or consent. 

. The Justice Department is already “reviewing” the 


reported program, apparently with Mr. Colby’s approval. 
However tortured the legal route may seem, we urge 
that it be explored. It holds high promise of disclosure 
of many hidden and hard-to-find aspects of any sur- 
veillance program. Fear of prosecution deserves to be 
added. to fear of publicity to deter those public officials 
who might be' tempted to spy on their fellow citizens. It 
■ should hardly be necesary to repeat, after Watergate, 

. that officials must obey the law. We presume that the 
initial quick look which Mr. Ford has ordered Henry 
Kissinger to take — in Dr. Kissinger's capacity as White 
House national security advisor — will reaffirm this 
fundamental point. '~ •" . • 

In the Congress, fresh appeals have been made for a 
specific investigation of ' the alleged spying and for 
• improved general “oversight” of CIA. .We have little 
confidence in an investigation by either the Senate or ' 
.the, House committees which are supposed to oversee 
the CIA; their record, in so far as they have done any- 
• ' thing at all, is one" of protecting the interests of the 
: CIA rather than those of the. public. : ' L " 

In fact, yesterday a number of congressional commit- 
tee. chairmen announced their intent to delve into the 
new charges. But a broader approach is essential. Th» 

' need is not only to get to th?' bottom of whatever h»p^ 
pened a few years ago .but to translate concern over 
this particular episode into a solid institutional remedy 
_. for all of the' perceived inadequacies of the CIA. The - 
group to take on- this task must be at once detached 
from the Executive (that rules out the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board), expert and authorita- 
tive; a bipartisan select committee of the Congress 
might be the best approach. Sen. Howard H. Baker Jr. 
has proposed one such committee to survey CLA prac- 
tices across . the board to assure it is consistent with ex- 
isting law.; 

An even more satisfactory route lies -in a second 
proposal by. Sen. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) and Sen. 
Charles McC. Mathias (R-Md.) for a select committee 
It would assess the past record and future role of 
American intelligence. On the premise that the 1947 
law which . brought the CIA into being was drafted 
under the shadow of cold-war circumstances that have 
^leatlv changed, it would draft a new* law constt-e** 4 
with new circumstances, domestic and foreign alike" 
Any lingering doubt as to the need for just such a basic 
and comprehensive procedure has been erased by the 
new reports of domestic spying and by the govern- 
ment’s apparent inability to explain these reports avav. 
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.-Senator William Proxmire is certainly correct 
to. -call for a prompt investigation of the latest 
charges against the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Those charges are serious and disturbing in the 
extreme. The CIA is accused (apparently by present 
and former CIA officials and by Federal Bureau of 
Investigation officials) of gathering information on 
private United States citizens. This intelligence 
gathering often involved violating the constitutional 
citizens. Even if it had not, it is wrong and 
illegal for the CIA to engage in such activity. That is 
sefiret' police stuff. When the CIA was created in 
1917 Congress took great pains to circumscribe the 
agfenCy. It was authorized to gather intelligence in 
fomgn countries only. “We don’t want a Gestapo,” a 
congressman warned during the 1947 debate. 

,»e we ended up with one? According to the 
allegations, the CIA compiled dossiers on thousands 
of*dtfzens, including members of Congress, that 
agents deemed to be “dissidents.” These were for 
the»mbst part members of anti-war groups, but 
some others who expressed political objections to 
one^-pr another Nixon administration policy also 
se !-?I* ;0 * iave * 3een P u ^ ur, der surveillance. All of this 
activity involving America citizens is said to have 
started in 1969, under Nixon, but there are also 
charges that the CIA operated illegally in this 
country prior to that by doing counter-intelligence 
work involving foreign nationals. 


a Gestapo 


Senator Proxmire wants the Justice Department 
to investigate these charges. It should begin at once. 
If illegal acts have been committed by officials, 
those officials should be charged and prosecuted to 
the limit of the law. That would clearly demonstrate 
to the CIA, to other U.S. intelligence agencies that 
might believe they are somehow beyond the law, 
and to the American public that there is not going to 
be a Gestapo here, that it can’t happen here. In addi- j 
tion to a Justice Department investigation, there 
also ought to be a thorough airing of these charges ' 
by the Congress. And we don’t mean by the Senate 
Armed Services Committee’s CIA Oversight sub- 
committee, either. That “watchdog” has been sleep- 
ing in the sun for 20 years, as one member, Senator 
Stuart Symington, has complained. A broader based 
investigating committee is called for, perhaps a spe- 
cial, short term committee like the Ervin panel of 
Watergate fame. 

Whether or not such a committee is decided on, 
and whether or not the charges now before the publ- 
ic prove true, there is still a need for a permanent 
real congressional watchdog for the CIA and other 
intelligence gathering operations. The potential for 
abuse the potential for a Gestapo — is too great to 
leave oversight to the sort of coziness that, to 
Congress shame, has prevailed. If Congress won’t ' 
protect the rights of citizens from arrogant bureauc- 
racies, who will? 
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HELMS DISAVOWS 
‘ILLEGAL’ SPYING 
iEYXICJIJIIS, 

i - — i 

Alleged Domestic Operation; 
: Under His Stewardship is I 
: Categorically Denied’ i 
i ( 

tAGENCY AIDE DISSENTS ! 

I • ! 

‘Angieton, Who Is Resigning i 
. His Post, Is Said to Agree | 
With Some Allegations 

i - — — ■ 

| By SEYMOUR. M. HERSH 

f Special to The New York Times 

t WASHINGTON, Dec. 24— The 
State Department said today j 
that Richard Helms, former Di- j 
sector of Centra] Intelligence j 
and now the Ambassador to ■ 
fean, had categorically denied j 
Aikt the C.I.A. conducted any 
pSegal” domestic spying un- 
set his leadership. - . 

■' But Janies Angieton, who is 
^■■signing as chief of the Conn- 1 
iiintelligence Department andi 
who has been publicly linked to 
■las spying, was quoted today 
as saying that he agreed with 
c:rne of the allegations that; 
-■ere published Sunday by The 
•Sew York Times. 
is There is “something to it,” 
Angieton told United Press 
•international. : 

l< His resignation, effective at 
tSte end of the month, became 
,5nown last night. 

I Meantime, Representative : 
iaeien N. Nedzi, chairman of 
&e Intelligence subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services 
Committee, said in a television 
interview this morning, “There’s 
been an overstepping of 

hounds” by the C.I.A. 

i 

& Controversy Growd 
t “You might call it illegalities 
>ia terms of exceeding their 
'charter,” Mr. Nedzi, Democrat 
f Michigan, said. 

• The denial from Mr. Helms 
was reported by Robert Ander- 
;£cn, State Department spokes- 
man, as controversy continued 
to grow over the domestic spy- 
■isig allegations. 

The spokesman said that Mr. 
Helms, who he said had left 
Iran on a prearranged home, 
leave that will bring him to 
Washington early next month, 
had telegraphed his denial in 
.response to Secretary of State 
'Kissinger’s request for a report. 
i Mr. Anderson, quoting from 
.the telegram, said, “Ambasssa- 
jdor Helms has categorically-. 


denied that tinder his steward-; 
ship the C-I.A. conducted illegal, 
domestic operations against 
anti-war activists or dissidents, 
or that any unit to do such was 
created under him as director.” 

Mr. Anderson said that he 
had no further information.' 

The press spokesman also 
announced that Secretary Kis- 
singer was expected to receive 
a report on the alleged domes- 
tic spying from William E. Col-, 
by, the current Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, and would for- 
ward it to President Ford, who 
is on vacation at Vail, Colo. Mr. 
Ford ordered yesterday that the 
report be made “within a mat- 
ter of days.” . 

I' Massive Operation 

A State Department official 
said this evening that the Colby 
report had been submitted to 
Mr. Kissinger at the close of the 
working day and would be sent 
to Vail on the next White 
House courier flight 

The Times reported Sunday, 
that, according to well-placed 
Government sources, the C.I.A. 
had violated its charter by. 
mounting a massive, illegal in- 
telligence operation during the 
Nixon Administration against 
the antiwar movement and oth- 
er dissident groups in the Unit- 
ed States. Intelligence files on. 
at least 10,000 American citi- 
zens were complied, the sources 
said. Well-informed sources 
said that Mr. Colby met with 
Mr. Angieton last Friday and 
requested that he end his 31- 
year intelligence career. 

In a telephone interview this 
morning, Mr. Angieton, who 
said that he had not slept the 
previous night, accused The 
Times of “helping out the; 
K.G.B. [Soviet intelligence and 1 
internal security service] aj 
great deal” by publishing his | 
name and title- in its Sunday 
dispatch. 

“You’ve done them a great 
favor,” he said. 

Mr. Angieton did not deny, 
however, that he had been 
named and identified by a Brit- 
ish counterspy, Kim Philby, in 
“My Silent War,” a book pub- 
lished in 1968 after he defected 
to the Soviet Union. 

Asked about alleged wrong- 
doing, Mr. Angieton said, “I’ve 
got problems.” He explained his 
domestic activities this way: 

“A mansion has many rooms, 
and there were many thing 
going on during the period of 
the [antiwar] bombings. I’m not 
privy to who struck John.” 

Mr. Angieton, who -had been 
in charge of rooting out foreign 
espionage agents in the United 
States, later permitted news- 
men from three television net- 
works to interview him. 

Asked for reasons for the re- 
signations, he was quoted as 
saying: “Police state- . Soviet 
bloc . . . fragmentation ... 'I 
had a son in the infantry in 
Vietnam. Went from private to 
corporal.” 

Asked whether his son had 


been wounded, he reportedly 
said, No. I think he’s O.K.” 

A number of present and for- 
mer C.I.A. officials expressed 
pleasure at the resignation of 
Mr. Angieton. 

Mr. Nedzi’s televised inter- 
view marked the first public 
confirmation that any domestic 
wrongdoing had been commit- 
ted by the C.I.A 

A Question Remains 

“But the question of whether 
there’s any ground for criminal 
prosecution still remains,” Mr. 
Nedzi added. “I’m not aware of 
anything in the statute which 
set up the agenc that provides 
for criminal sanctions.” 

Mr. Nedzi, who is known to 
have discussed the domestic 
• syping allegations last week 
with ‘Mr. Colby, said “The infor- 
mation which was given me 
does not square- with the infor- 
mation that has appeared in the 
allegations and the wider impli- 
cations of the stories that are 
circulating presently.” 

There was some' “overstep- 
ping of bounds,” Mr. Nedzi 
said, “but it certainly wasn't of 
the dimension that we’re led to 
believe when we draw the in- 
tendd implications, as I se it, 
of what has appeared in the 
newspapers and.in the media.” 

He said that he planned to 
call Mr. Colby to testify at 
hearings into the CJ.A.’s al- 
leged domestic activities. 

Additional hearings were an- 
nounced today by Senator Ed- 
mund S- .Muskie,. gdemocrat of 
Maine, whose Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee 
met earlier this month to har 
testimony about revamping 
Congressional oversight of the 
C.I.A. 

Mr. Muskie said that he 
planned to initiate discussions 
early next week with Senator 
John C. Stennis, Democrat .of 
Mississippi, chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, to determine whether 
his subcommitte could shar 
access to classified intelligence 
material, which traditionally 
has been supplied only to the 


14 


Stennis panel. ' * 

“There’s really nothing in the 
Senate rules that excludes oth- 
er committees from access to 
this information,” the Senator 
said. 

Special Prosecutor Urged 

A call for the appointment of 
former Attorney General Elliot 
L. Richardson as a special in-1 
dependent prosecutor to inves- ! 
tigate the C.I.A. spying charges 
was made today by Representa- ■ 
tive Paul Findley, Republican of 
Illinois, who is a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. 

In a letter to President Ford, 
Mr.. Findey said that neither 
denial of the charges by present 
and former C.I.A. officials nor 
an internal inquiry by the ex- 
ecutive branch would dispel 
doubts about the agency’s do- 
mestic activities. 

• “So tainted has the C.I.A, be- 
come that nothing will suffice 
short of a full-scale investiga- 
tion and criminal prosecutions 
where they are warranted,” he 
said. . 

He praised Mr. Richardson, 
who was recently named Am- 
bassador to England by Mr. 
Ford, for his “reputation for 
strict adherence to the laws 
and his unwillingness to back 
Cj~£ on a public commitment.” 

Mr. Richardson resigned as 
Attorney General rather than 
carry out an order from Presi- 
dent Nixon to dismiss the first 
Watergate special prosecutor, 
Archibald Cox. 


An' Admission Reported 

Daniel Schorr, a correspond- 5 
ent for CBS News, reported to- 
night that during a four-hour 
conversation with reporters Mr. 
Angieton “admitted keeping 
files on Americans like Black 
Panthers and antiwar demon- 
strators, but only after they’d 
contacted agents abroad.” 

Mr. Angieton denied, accord- 
ing to Mr. Schorr, any specific; 
C.I.A. wiretapping or break-ins,: 
“but indicated the F.B.I. was! 
asked to conduct some to help! 
protect C.I-A. sources and! 
methods. 


\ 
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Charges Made 
Against CIA:, 

By Murrey Marder 

"Washington Post Stall Writer-* •’ 

Richard M. Helms “cate- 
gorically denied” yesterday 
that the Central Intelligence 
Agency under his direction 
from 1966 to 1973 “conduct- 
ed illegal domestic opera- 
tions” against opponents of 
the war in Vietnam. 

Helms, who has been U.S. 
ambassador to Iran since early 
1973, also denied that “any 
unit” to conduct such activi- 
ties was ever created while, he 
was head of the CIA. . 

That sweeping disclaimer 
. by Helms of published charges 
that the CIA illegally engaged 
iu domestic spying on war. 
critics during the Nixon . ad- 
ministration was made public* 
without amplification, and 
without definitions of Helms 0 * 
terminology. The Helms state- 
ment was issued by the State* 
Department in response to an 
inquiry to Helms from Secre- 
tary of State Henry A. Kis- 
singer. Helms was unavailable 
for any further explanation. 

The Helms denial' coincided 
with comments from the for- 
mer head of CIA counterintel- 
ligence, James Angleton, who 
has suddenly resigned, effec- 
tive Dec. 31, that published 
reports of CIA domestic oper- 
ations have been exaggerated^ 
but there is “something to it.” 

Angleton, who said he re- 
signed from the CIA because' 
his usefulness has been de-* 
stroyed by the controversy,; 
was quoted by United Press- 
International as also saying , '% 
think there should be a full in-'- 
■xestigation.” 

The State Department said 
Secretary Kissinger received 
'■She report yesterday from the 
present CIA director, William 
Kb Colby, which President 
Ford ordered after the publi- 
cation of accusations that the' 
CIA breached its authority by 
conducting covert operations 
inside the United States. Kis- 
singer met with Colby late 
yesterday afternoon at the 
Stale Department, and offi- 
cials said Colby’s report will- 
go out “on the next courier 
plane” to Mr. Ford at his Vail, 
Colo., vacation headquarters. 

Kissinger spoke to the Pres- 
ident by telephone yesterday 


about the CIA controversy, a 
spokesman said. 

No information was avail- 
able on the contents of Colby’s 
report, nor would officials say 
whether it concurred with 
Helms’ published denial. 

Despite Kissinger’s dealings 
with Colby and Helms, State- 
Department spokesman Rob- 
ert Anderson said reports that 
Kissinger is conducting an in.-, 
quiry into the CIA charges are 
the result of “a misunder-. 
standing.” Kissinger "has not 
been asked nor is he conduct- 
ing an investigation of public 
allegations against the CIA,” 
said Anderson. 

Kissinger is only acting on 
the President’s instructions' 
“to transmit a report on these 
allegations prepared by Mr. 
Colby,” said Anderson, in Kis- 
singer’s additional capacity* as 
assistant to the President lor 
national security affairs. 1 • 

Despite that narrow def- 
inition of Kissinger’s 
role in, the ricocheting 
controversy, Anderson saia 
Kissinger “earnestly hopes 
that judgments on these alle- 
gations will be suspended” un- 
til President Ford studies Col- 
by’s report and decides if 
“further steps may be needed.” 

State Department officials 
said they were not in a posi- 
tion to amplify Helms’ denial 
which they made public yes- 
terday, because, they said, it; 
was the substance of whati 
they received from him in the 
Iranian capital of Teheran. 

Helms, they said, was re- 
sponding to charges initially 
published by The New York 
Times on Sunday, which said 
that the CIA during the Nixon 
administration kept files on at 
least 10,000 Americans in a 
special unit and conducted 
surveillance of antiwar 
groups. The CIA, the account 
said, also engaged in domestic 
break-ins and wiretapping in 
the United States, although 
that also is legally beyond its 
jurisdiction. The latter charge 
has been aired before. 

Spokesman Anderson at the 
State Department said, 
“Ambassador Helms has cate- 
gorically denied that under 
his stewardship the CIA con- 
ducted illegal domestic opera- 
tions against antiwar activists 
or dissidents or that any unit 
to do so was created under 
hint as director.” 

Anderson said he was un- 
able. to explain further how 
Helms was defining “illegal” 
or “domestic” or “operations.” 
CIA officials regularly main-' 
tain that none of their opera- 
tions are ever carried out 
without prior official author- 
ity. ; 

Helms left his Teheran post 
yesterday, Anderson said, un- 
der arrangements made “last, 
October” for him to take leave 
at this time, and is scheduled ■ 
to be in Washington about 
Jan. 2 or Jan. 3. That would be 
when Kissinger plans to re- 
turn to Washington from a va- 


cation in Puerto Rico, which is.) 
scheduled to begin on Thurs-' 
day. 

Anderson said Helms now is: 
“spending the holiday with 
relatives” in Europe, At the 
American embassy in Te- : 
heran, a spokesman said yes- 
terday that Helms was una- i 
vailable and his present! 
whereabouts arc “classified.” I 

.Sen. Edmund S.' Muskie (D- 
j Maine), chairman of a Senate 
| Government Operations sub- 
committee that has been ex- 
ploring more effective con- 
gressional review of the CIA 
and the FBI, said yesterday: 

“Denials simply are not 
enough. We have to know the 
scope of their activities, so 
we can judge for ourselves! 
i whether they exceeded their! 

| mandate and authority under * 
the law. The legislation deny-: 
ing them [the CIA] domestic 
jurisdiction is clear on its 
face.” 

■ Muskie said that the limited 
j congressional review of the 
CIA’s operations, and “the 
pressures gene rated within 
the last two days,” require 
“vigorous” inquiry to produce 
“active congressional over- 
sight” of CIA operations. Sev- 
eral other committees earlier 
announced plans to investi- 
gate the current charges. 

Rep. Lucien N. Nedzi (D- : 
Mich.), chairman of the House ! 
Armed Sendees subcommittee j 
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! jon investigations, said yester- 
i day on the CBS Morning News 
TV show that his committee 
i has discussed with CTA Direc- 
tor Colby the “overstepping of 
bounds” by the agency. 

Information was conveyed 
to me,” said Nedzi, “which sug- 
gested the overstepping of 
bounds, but it certainly wasnit 
I of the dimension ... of what 
has appeared in the 
newspapers . , .” , 

Nedzi said he thinks it 
“can be conceded — as in any 
large bureaucracy -E- there’s 
been an overstepping of 
bounds, some improprieties, 
but I want to emphasize that 
... the information I have 
does not square, as I said, 
with the information that is 
being circulated at the pres- 
ent time.” 

Asked what he meant by 
“improprieties,” Nedzi said, 
“you might call it illegalities 
in terms of — of exceeding! 
their charter.” Nedzi said thei 
CIA “shouldn’t be active in* 
the United States, but the! 
question of whether there is' 

: any grounds for criminal 
! prosecution still remains. I’m 
I not aware of anything in the 
j . . . statutes” establishing the 
j CIA “that provides for . . . 

1 criminal sanctions.” 

| Nedzi said “it’s my intent 
j to hold a very thorough hear- 
I ing, to make all of this infor- 
I mation public so that the pub- 
lic can have an opportunity to 
■judge what precisely took 
place.” : 


By Ronald Kessler 

, Washington Post Staff Writer 

James Angleton, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency’s 
counterintelligence chief, 
said last night he has no 
personal knowledge of al- 
leged CIA domestic spying 
activities but could not say 
that they have not existed. 

Angleton was named in 
Sunday’s New York Times 
as having been overseer of 
a “massive, illegal” domes- 
tic intelligence operation by 
the CIA against antiwar ac- 
tivists and. other dissidents. 
The newspaper said the op- 
eration, which it said took 
place during the Nixon ad- 
ministration, involved estab- 
lishment of intelligence files 
on at least 10,000 Americans. 

In addition, the Times cit- 
ed “evidence” of other “il- 
legal” activities, beginning 
in the 1950s. that included 
break-ins, wiretaps, and sur- 
reptitious inspection of m'ail. 

In a rambling telephone 
conversation of more than 
a half an hour from his of- 
fice at CIA headquarters, 
Angleton said he has resign- 
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ed from the agency effective 
Dec. 31 but would not say. 
why or whether it was his 
own decision. He said he has 
sent his family to another 
part of the country because 
of fears for their personal 
safety, and he launched a 
personal attack on Seymour 
M. Hersh, who wrote the 
Times article. 

Referring to what he. 
called a “masochistic” tend- 
ency in U.S. society, Angle- 
ton, 57, predicted the coun- 
tries under the influence of 
the Soviet Union would be- 
come more powerful than, 
the United States over the-' 
next five years. 

Asked if the CIA had en- 
gaged in domestic spying 
activities, he said, “1 can’t 
respond to this because 1 do 
not know.” In response to 
this same question at a later 
point, he said, “Any informa- 
tion we have on a U.S. citi- 
zen is passed to the 'FBI on 
a daily basis. It’s up to the 
FBI to determine if it’s 
'■necessary.’ 1 

In a third response to the 
question, Angleton, refer- 
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"irifigto the CIA, said, “It’s 
broken up in many depart- 
ments. I’m not going to be 
rm authority on this matter.” 
He added, “Surveillance is 
not in my department.’’. 

^Although he said he has 
not studied the Times arti- 
cle, Angleton specifically ■ 
denied what he calls its “pri- 
"mary” allegations concern- 
ing his role at the agency.! 
He said no domestic surveil-! 
lance was conducted in his' 
department, and he said no' 
congressmen were snooped ; 
upon by anyone at the CIA.; 

“The idea that the agen- 
cy conducted surveillance 1 
of-: congressmen is false," ! 
.the- 31-year veteran of the j 
CIA said. ,j 

, , The Times reported that | 
at least one avowfcdly anti- < 
war congressman had been \ 
under CIA surveillance, and 
“other members of Congress 
were said to be included in 
the CIA’s dossier on dis- 
sident Americans.” 

“As far as Seymour Hersh, 

I think he’s getting $75,0001 
or $175,000 for a book. I 
don’t know what his purpose 

Calling Hersh a “son-of-a- 
Sitch,” Angleton said the 
SUlitzer Prize-winning re- 
porter had awakened him at 
%' a.m. to ask him about a 
story that had appeared in 
The Washington Post. “I 
find Hersh’s prose offensive 
to the ear and his speech 
... I won’t go into how I 
find that.” 

Angleton said that when 
he leaves the agency, “1 will 
examine his article and see 
how much money he’ll make 
and consider legal action.” 
.Asked if he was referring to j 
a libel suit, Angleton said his ; 
remark had been facetious.] 

Saying he had thought his j 
. comments had been off the j 
record, Angleton said, “A ; 
Western intelligence serv- : 
ice has no hope of competing 
with police states. The op- 
position has 27 different serv- 
ices in the Soviet bloc ham- ! 
mering against the U.S.” 

In the next four or five 
years, he said, “there will be 
a change of power in which 
we will back down or sur-. 
render” to the Soviets. 
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* ' '•United Press Internationa: 

t James Angleton said A'ster- 
day he was “asked by V.gher 
authorities” to resign a: Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agenc> coun- 
terintelligence chief. 

‘He telephoned UPI in Wash- 
ington last night and si d he 
would like to get some r lings 
“straightened out” from previ- 
ous talks Tuesday and yl. iter- 
day. 

. “My resignation was 1 :luc- 
tant,” he said. “I was no ush- 
ed: The point I’m mak : g is 
that the story [in Tht sew 
York Times] was highlj xag- 
glerated and as far as l’r con-| 
reined I had no knowle ,‘,e of! 
ajiy activities of such b the! 
agency but I can’t sprsa; for 
tfie agency.” 

•He said he did no ecall 
saying Tuesday that did 
have knowledge of i eged 
illegal CIA domestic ac ■ ities. 
'Why then, he was as, • , did 
he; resign if he insit 1 i he 
hasn’t “pushed.” 1 

» “Let’s put it this wa An- 
j^eton said. “I was as - 1 by 
higher authorities.’ 

"The allegations 0 ' CIA 
domestic activities in 1 iing 
surveillance of as man\ 1 10,- 
006 Americans were m i by 
The New York Times 0 Sun- 
day and President Ford 1 ier- 
ed Secretary of State t nry 
4- Kissinger on Mont j to 
make a report “within nat- 
ter of days.” 

* Earlier yesterday, An ton 
suggested that UPI 1 1 in 
touch with former FBI ( ent 

Papich in New I ■: ico 
about domestic espiona ac- 
tivities. 

- “Sam knows,” said 1 Te- 
ton. 

Fapich. now executive L ec- 
tbr of New Mexico’s ( jan r 
i^ed Crime Prevention m- 
iSilfssion and an FBI age or 
30 years, told UPI in l u- 
querque that moves were 'nt 
tt) destroy the FBI and C 

* “What is taking pla- s 
leading to a complete c c tv 
and destruction of our it 3 . li- 
cence service operations, ;*a- 
pich said. 

I He said he did not b( e e 
former Director Richar, 1. 
Hlelms had the CIA unde t e 
illegal spying activities ag n ;t 
antiwar activists in this < 1 t- 
tiry. 

II “I support Helms corny jt,- 
ly because I think the ai. y-- 
tfons are absolutely ft ?'■’ 
said Papich. Helms has dc e ; t 
the allegations. 

““What is appearing ir 1 e 
press concerning the CIA 1 t 
'the -FBI is a bonanza fo, 1 ; 
Soviet intelligence age V ’’ 
Papich said. “They are lie c 
their chops watching us a • 
.dress ourselves, observ g 
, Hvhile we destroy ourselve 


Angleton Quoted’ as Saying 
People No Longer Appear j 
to Place Nation First I 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 25 (AP) 
‘—For 31 of his 57 years, James 
Angleton protected- the Central 
Intelligence Agency’s secrets 
and agents from prying foreign 
powers, and now he worries 
that the values that guided him 
'have passed out of fashion. 

After allegations that the 
agency’s counterintelligence’ ef- 
forts also included illegal 
domestic espionage, he has re- 
signed with a denial that he 
was in any way involved in the 
alleged domestic surveillance. 

Here is a portrait of Mr. An- 
gleton drawn from people who 
know him: 

He joined the Office of 
Strategic Services, the precur- 
sor of the C.I.A., in World War 
II. He had entered Harvard Law 
School after graduating from 
Yale right before the war, but 
the. outbreak of hostilities cut’ 
short his legal education, and 
he was never to return to 
gcademic life. 

For much of his career, he 
matched wits with the intel- 
ligence agenc.es of other coun- 
tries that were trying to spy on 
the United States just as the 
C.I.A. was spying on them.' He 
served as head of counterintel- 
ligence since 1954. 

Suspicious of Soviet 

Out of this experience came a 
fundamental suspicion of the 
Soviet Union and particularly 
of the K.G.B., the Soviet ver- : 
sion of the C.I.A. 

Mr. Angleton, according to a’ 
person who knows him, was t 
obsessed with the K.G.B. and| 
its espionage potential. He was 
quick to spot its operatives pos- 
ing as Soviet diplomats, and he 
kept posted on contacts be- 
tween K.G.B. agents and repre- 
sentatives of other countries. 

He became known as a hard-' 
line cold warrior. Recently he 
was quoted as saying that the 
Communist world had not 
changed its goal of world dom- 
ination, despite detente. 

His speech is lacd with ref- 


erences to military balances of’ 
power and what he perceives as 
foreign threats to democracy 
and the security of the United 
States. 

“When we went into the [in- 
telligence] business, we thought 
of the country first,” he was re- 
cently quoted by .a friend as 
saying. “But things have 
changed now. People want their 
mortgages earlier, and personal 
security seems more important 
than service to the country.” 

Reflecting on his long career, 
he indicated an awareness that 
his view of the world was not , 
necessarily shared by large seg- 
ments of society. He told an ac- 
quaintance that his intelligence 
work was “a 31-year associa- 
tion in the cause of national se- 
curity, which people no longer 
consider important.” 

J ‘ He is known to have strong 
peelings about each of the six 
iC.I.A. directors he served un- 
;der. The iate Allen W. Dulles 
was his favorite because of the 
talent that Mr. Dulles recruited 
for the agency. 

John A. McCone, Mr. Dulles’s 
successor, was a “great man,” 
Mr. Angleton was quoted as 
saying. Richard Helms, the 
former director who has been 
linked to the C.I.A.’s alleged 
domestic espionage, also ranks 
high with him. 

William E. Colby, the current 
chief, and Adm. William Rad- 
burn, who served briefly in the 
: mid-nineteen sixties, are given 
| lower ratings. 

! Mn Angleton’s greatest 
enthusiasm is reserved for 
James R. Schlesinger, the direc- 
tor for four months in 1972 and 
now Secretary of Defense. 

He is said to admire Mr. 
Schlesinger’s intellect and view 
of foreign powers. 

“ No one in the Cabinet more 
i truly understands the perils 
I that this country faces in terms 
of the balance of forces,” Mr. 
Angleton reportedly said. 
“Schlesinger is the shield for 
this country.” 

Mr. Angleton once edited a 
poetry magazine in college,, and 
a friend says that he was on 
personal terms with Ezra 
Pound, T. S.. Eliot and E. E. 
Cummings. ' 

Mr. Angleton's resignation 
was announced Monday at a 
meeting of C.I.A. officials. His 
superiors praised his record and 
said that his resignation was 
not connected with the allega-; 
tions of domestic espionage. 

Mr. Angleton, a six-footer, 
with a professorial stoop, made 
a few remarks. He talked of his 
good wishes for the agency’s 
future, and of duty, country, 
ethics and the law. 
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Declares Investigation by; 
Regular Congress Panel 
Would Not Be Effective 
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Excerpts From ’47 Law Creating C.I.A. 


( 

1 • By SEYMOUR M. HERSH 

| Special to The New York Times 

I WASHINGTON, Dec. 25— 
Clark M. Clifford, the former 
Secretary of Defense who helped 
to draft the 1947 legislation 
setting up the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, urged Congress 
today to form a special com- 
mittee to investigate the pub- 
lishes charges of domestic spy- 
ing by that agency. 

“Previous investigations into 
the C.I.A. by ordinary [Senate 
and House Armed Services] 
Committees haven’t gotten very 
far,’’ said Mr. Clifford, who 
served in President Johnson’s 
Cabinet. “The seriousness of 
this is such that I would recom- 
mend a full and exhaustive in- 
vestigation by a special com- 
mittee.” 

-Thus far, the chairmen of 
four panels — including the 
House and Senate Armed Serv-i 
: ices Intelligence Subcommit-j 
| tees — have announced plans 
for full inquiries next year 
stemming from a report in The 
New York Times last Sunday 
that the C.I.A. had allegedly 
mounted a massive and illegal 
domestic spying operation dur- 
ing the Nixon Administration. 

50-Page Report Due 

In Vail, Colo., where Presi- 
dent Ford is skiing and work- 
ing, he told newsmen this 
morning that he would receive 
tomorrow a 50-page report on 
the domestic spying allegations 
from William E. Colby, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Director. Mr. 
|Ford said that the document, 
which is being relayed to him 
by Secretary of State Kissinger, 
would be thoroughly studied be- 
fore the White House com- 
mented on it. 

Ron Nessen, the White House 
press secretary, said that the 
document included several ap- 
pendixes, but would not elabo- 
rate. . 

In Teheran, Iran, officials at 
the United States Embassy said 
that Ambassador Richard 
Helms, who was the agency’s 
director when the alleged spy- 
ing took place, had left the. 
country for an undisclosed des-, 
iination in Europe. The State 
Department said yesterday that] 


Special to The New York Times 

, WASHINGTON, Dec. 25- 
Following is an excerpt from 
the 1947 law that created the 
Central Intelligence Agency, 
Title ' 50, Section 403 of the 
United States Code: 

§ 403. Central Intelligence 
Agency 

There is established under 
the National Security Council 
a Central Intelligence Agency 
’ with a Director of Central 
Intelligence, who shall be the 
head thereof. The director 
shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, from among the commis- 
; sioned officers of the armed 
services or from among 

individuals in civilian life 

© 

Powers and Duties 
(d) For the purpose of 
coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several Gov- 
ernment departments and 


agencies in the interest of 
national security, it shall be 
the duty of the agency, under 
the direction of the National 
Security Council — 

(1) To advise the National 
Security Council in matters 
concerning such intelligence 
activities of the Government 
departments and agencies as 
relate to national security; 

(2) To make recommenda- 
tions to the National Security 
Council for the coordination 
of such intelligence activities 
of the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government as 
relate to the national secu- 
rity; 

(3) v To correlate and evalu- 
ate intelligence relating to 
the national security, and 
provide for the appropriate 
dissemination of such intel- 
ligence within the Govern- 
ment using where appropri- 
ate existing agencies and 
facilities: Provided, That the 
Agency shall have no police, 
subpena, law - enforcement 


powers, or internal-security 
functions: Provided further, 
That the departments and 
other agencies of the Govern- 
ment shall continue to cob 
lect, evaluate, correlate, and 
disseminate departmental in- 
telligence: And provided fur- 
ther, That the Director of 
Central Intelligence shall be 
responsible for protecting in- 
telligence sources and meth- 
ods from- unauthorized dis- 
closure; 

(4) To perform, for 'the 
benefit of the existing intel- 
ligence agencies, such addi- 
tional services of common 
concern as the National Secu- 
rity Council determines can 
be more efficiently accom- 
plished centrally; r .; 

(5) To perform such other 
functions and duties related 
to intelligence affecting the 
national security as the Na- 
tional Security Council may 
from time to time direct; 


Mr. Helms’ trip, characterized 
as a prearranged home leave,] 
would return him to Washing-] 
ton early next month. 

A Denial by Helms 
. A "categorical denial” by 
Mr. Helms of the domestic 
spying charges was relayed to 
newsmen yesterday by the State 
Department. 

The New. York Times, quot- 
ing well-placed • Government] 
sources, reported- Sunday alle 
gations that the C.I.A. had 
Violated its charter by con- 
ducting massive, illegal intel-] 
ligence operations aimed at 
antiwar activities and other 
American dissidents inside the 
United States. Intelligence files 
on at least 10,000 American 
citizens were compiled, the 
sources said. 

Two days later, James Angle- 
ton, director of the C.I.A. ’s 
]counterintelligence division and 
’one of the officials singled out; 
fin The Times’s article, resigned 
after 31 years of Government 
intelligence work. 

In a telephone interview, Mr. 
Clifford said that he had never 
been briefed on any domestic 
activities by the C.I.A. during 
his service from 1961 to 1968 
as a member and later chair-| 
man of the President's Foreign | 
Intelligence Advisory Board. 

The board was set up by 
President Kennedy, after the 
failure of the Bay of Pigs opera- 
tion in Cuba in 1961, to provide 
high-level outside review of 
secret intelligence operations. 

“What they [the C.I.A.] did 
was just never mentioned to 
us during their briefings,” Mr. 
Clifford said. “These fellows [at 
the C.I.A.] obviously were oper- 
ating with the greatest degree 
of secrecy.” 

"I can tell you,” he added, 


did at their peril. If J. Edgar 
Hoover had heard of it, he 
would have come in blasting. 
It would have caused quite a 
snarl.” 

Even before the drafting of 
the 1947 National Security Act 
setting up the C.I.A. began, Mr. 
Clifford recalled, Mr. Hoover 
laid the lawdown: the F.B.I. 
was to be the sole, agency of 
the Government to handle mat- 
ters inside the continental 
United States.” 

At the time, Mr. Clifford, 
now the senior partner in a 
Washington law firm, was a 
lawyer on the White House 
staff of President Truman. 

It took careful negotiations 
inside the Truman Administra- 
tion, Mr. Clifford said, to 
achieve a consensus on the 
powers of the new C.I.A. “We 
Very carefully carved out their 
functions,” he recalled, to re- 
strict C.I.A. operations inside 
the United States. 

. Since then, he added, he 
knew of no secret White House 
Idirectives that would give the 


'C.I.A. any operational power 
( in the United States, even in. 
■the case of foreign espionage 
agents. 

I “If a secret agent comes to 
the United States,” he said, 
“the C.I.A. must immediately 
inform the F.B.I.” 

If the published allegations 
are true, he said, “it means 
that the C.I.A. just chose to 
disregard what the limits of the 
act were.” 

In a subsequent telephone 
interview, Maxwell D. Taylor,- 
a retired Army general who 
served on the President’s For- 
eign Intelligence Advisory Board 
from 1965 until 1970, also said 
that he had never been informed- 
of any domestic C.I.A. opera- 
tions. 

“I know the statute under 
which the C.I.A. operates,” he 
said. 

1 General Taylor did acknmvl- 
ledge that some highly secret 
protocols to the 1947 act had 
been agreed upon. Those agree- 
ments are known to deal with 
Ithe C. I. A.’s overseas activities. 1 
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WASHINGTON, Dec. 25— 
American’ political and military 
leaders created the Central In- 
telligence Agency after World 
War II as a needed instrument 
of global power. 

The concept had its origin in 
the failure of American intel- 
iligence services to coordinate 
jsignals warning of the Japanese 
iattack on Pearl Harbor in 1941. 
'■As early as 1944, Gen. William 
J. Donovan, chief of the war- 
time Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, proposed establishment of 
an agency to centralize intelli- 
gence efforts. 

Yet the real impetus came 
from the decision of President 
Truman in 1946 that the United 
States must shoulder new re- 
sponsibility as a major world 
power and should counter what 
was seen to be a menacing ex- 
pansionist challenge by the So- 
viet Union. 

Mr. Truman established a Na' 
Mortal Intelligence Authority in 
I§46 and, under it, a Central In- 
telligence Group — the forerun- 
,ner -of the C.I.A. But genuine 
[centralization of United States 
j intelligence was still years 
jaway. ' J 

j The Central Intelligence 
(Agency was formally charteredi 
under the National Security Act 
of 1947. 

The United States w<as al- 
ready engaged in sporadic un- 
dercover/ political operations 
against 'Communist forces at 
the time in Germany, Greece 
and Italy. But the operations 
were initially conducted from : 
the Department of State under: 
Frank G. Wisner, a former 
O.S.S. officer. 

‘Commitment’ Becomes Clear j 
'“Until 1950 nothing much) 
was accomplished,” Ray S. 
Cline, <a retired C.I.A. official, 
recalled. “It was sort of 
foundering period.” But Wlr. 
Cline, who served as C.I.A.’s 
Deputy Director of Intelligence 
from 1962 to 1964, acknowl- 
edged that the agency “devel- 
oped a commitment to political 
operations” overseas at the 
very outset. 

By early 1951 the C.I.A. had 
acquired a manpower of about 
5,000 and its influence was 
rapidly spreading around the 
world and through the Wash- 
ington bureaucracy'. It was 
a period of adventurism 'and of 
some embarrassing defeats. 
i Together with Britain's secret, 
intelligence service, the C.I.A.! 
f S>egan a series of small inva-j 
.sions of Albania — by sea and by J 


air — in the expectation of} 
sparking an .overthrow of the | 
Communist leadership in Tira- 
na. Nearly all of the invaders 
were captured. 

' Soon the agency was super- 
vising the operations of another 
anti-Communist force — 11,000 
Chinese Nationalist trooos — on 
the eastern frontier of Burnia. 
The C.I.A. was also narachuting 
spies onto the Chinese main- 
land and the Ukraine to make 
contact with other anti-Com- 
munists. 

In Western countries, mainly 
in Italy. France and Germany, 
the C.I.A. was secretly sponsor- 
ing scores of anti-Communist j 
political parties, newspapers, 


radio stations, trade unions and] 
even student groups. ■ j 

. . The double aim was, in the ; 
words of an old C.I.A. man, “to 
prevent Communist takeovers, 
such as occurred in Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1948, and where pos- 
sible to push the Communists 
back." 

Efforts Are Merged 

But grave shortcomings had 
emerged in the C.I.A. attempt 
to conduct the clandestine col-: 
lection of intelligence separate- ■ 
lv from activist political opera-! 
tions. “They tended to cross: 
each other up,” said an agency J 
veteran. ' ’ : 

To eliminate rivalries, Walter 
Bedell Smith, the director frem 
1950 to 1953, merged the clan- 
destine collection operations, 
with the covert operations. Mr.j 
Wisner was brought over from: 
jthe State Department. This was 
‘the birth of what the C.I.A. 

I called its clandestine services. 

' In addition, Mr. Smith and his 
deputy, Allen ,W. Dulles, placed 
jnew emphasis on the analysis 
of intelligence and on longer 
range estimates of enemy 
potential. Mr. Smith inaugurat- 
ed an Office of National Esti- 
mates under the Harvard his- 
torian, William Langer. 

The office soon became the 
apex of the intelligence commu- 
nity, a group of 10 seasoned 
military men 3nd academics 
whose job was to sift through 
masses of intelligence data and 
make de'tached judgments on 
major foreign developments in 
j terms of the national interest. 

I In the nineteen-fifties, the 
j C.I.A. also developed large - 1 
[scale intelligence service indus- 
tries, both in purely technical 
fields and in social-political en- 
terprises. 

Dummy Groups Set Up 

It financed establishment of 
|two huge radio stations — Radio 
[Free Europe for broadcasts to! 
iEast Europe and Radio Libera-! 
tion (later Radio Liberty) for* 
powerful transmissions to the 
Soviet Union; It set up dum- 
my foundations, ' dummy com- 
panies, dummy public relations 
j firms and dummy airlines. It 
placed agents in American stu- 
jdent organizations and trade 
1 unions— -all with a view to 


assist in penetrating foreign 
countries. 

On the technical side, the 
C.I.A.- sponsored development 
of a whole range of reconnais- 
sance and monitoring cquip-j 
ment, among which was the I 
: high altitude U-2 spy plane. 
Starting in 1956, the- U-2s 
ranged with impunity over the 
Soviet Union, China and later 
Vietnam and Cuba bringing 
back telltale photographs of 
missile sites and other militaiy 
installations. 

When Mr. Dulles succeeded 
Mr. Smith as Director, he per- 
suaded President Eisenno./er to 
accept the C.I.A. as a national 
service reporting directly to the’’ 
White House, with its estimates: 
being considerted essential ele-j 
ments of the policy-making! 
process. • 1 

It was the U-2, however, that 
caused Mr. Eisenhower one of 
his greatest embarassments. 
One of the spy planes was shot 
down over the SSoviet Union in 
1960 on the eve of the Pres- 
ident’s intended summit meet- 
ing with the Soviet Union’s Ni- 
kita Khrushchev. The Adminis- 
tration at first denied that the 
craft was a spy plane, and then 
President Eisenhower acknowl- 
edged that it was and accepted 
j responsibility for the flight. 
[That was the beginning of an 
unmasking of dozens of C.I.A. 
operations that had been con- 
ducted more or less in secrecy 
! — including the 1954 toppling 
i of a Communist - oriented 
[government in Guatemala. 

Defect Disclosed 

The militant anti-Communist 
motivation of the United States 
[Government continued undimin- 
ished into the Kennedy Admin- 
: istration, which allowed the 
C.I.A. - managed invasion of 
iCuba to go ahead in April, 
j 1961 . - 

1 Its total failure revea'ed a se- 
rious defect in the C.I.A. struc- 
ture — the men responsible for 
analyzing and estimating intel- 
ligence were kept in ignorance 
of plans for covert operations 
like the abortive Bay of Pigs 
landings. 

This was remedied under the 
new Director, John A. McCone,: 
who saw to it that the analysts 
and estimators were consulted] 
about covert political actions. 

| But the Cuba invasion dis- : 
closed another disturbing trend 
in United States policy-making: 
the tendency to allow relatively 
modest undercover intelligence 
operations to balloon into large 
jmilitary actions. 

It went that way in Indochi- 
na, from Vietnam to Laos and 
Cambodia, and the C.I.A. bore 
most of the public blame. 

‘/The C.I.A. should have been 
doing rifle-shot operations, not 
full scale military operations,” 

Mr. Cline observed ruefully. 
Still, he recalled the McCone 
years from 1962 to 1966 as .“a 
period of peak performance” by 
the C.I.A. 

There were C.I.A. voices then, 
among - the analysts, warning 
against a deeper American in- 
volvement. in the Indochina! 
conflict. But President Johnson j 

18 


listened less and less to them 
and more and more to his mili- 
tary advisers. 

A decline in the C.I.A.’s ac- 
Jccss to the White House set in, 
jand its roie in policy formation 
i continued to wane under Pres- 
ident Nixon. The agency's 
product remained much the 
i same. But its customer had 
'changed. 

j President Johnson simply did 
| not like the gloomy assessment 
I of the Vietnam war outlook 
given him by the agency. Pres- 
ident Nixon was determined to 
lend involvement of United 
States forces in the Indochina 
conflict and did so through con- 
sultations with the parties in- 
volved rather than with his in- 
telligence advisers. . ' . 

Mr. Nixon and his national 
security adviser, Henrv A. Kis- 
singer, continued to rely on the 
technical data assembled by the 
C.I.A., especially for the con- 
; duct of strategic arms talks 
with the Soviet leadership. But 
they were hardly interested in 
the traditional intelligence esti- 
mates of the C-I.A. 

In late 1972, Mr. Nixon and 
Mr. Kissinger agreed on a ma- 

!j°r reform of the C.I.A. The 
President appointed James R. 
Schlesinger to replace Richard 
Helms as director and clean outj 
the agency. - 

i In his few months as director, 
[Mr. Schlesinger forced the re- 
’tirment or resignation of more 
than 1,000 of the’ 15,000 C.I.A. 
.employes. His successor, Wil- 
liam E. Colby, a graduate ofj 
clandestine services, proceeded 
with a structural reform in 
1973, abolishing the old Office 
of National Estimates system. 

The structural changes were 
demoralizing for many C.I.A. 
oldtimers. But worse still was a 
series of revelations throughout 
1973 and 1974 that the agency 
had been involved in some 
questionable and even criminal 
operations in the domestic poli- 
ties cf the United States. Inese, 
included the following: i 

*]The use of C.I.A. equipment! 
and former C.I.A. agents to 
break into the Watergate head- 
ouarters of the Democratic par- 
ty. 

♦IThe Nixon Administration’s 
alleged use of C.I.A. operatives 
to monitor activities of political 
dissidents — a task nominally 
the responsibility of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

3The assignment of the C.I.A. 
to train more than 50 American 
police officers, including 14 
from New York, in clandestine 
arts. 

All these activities were in 
apparent violation of the 
C.I.A.’s original charter and 
mission burring it from internal 
security effort. 

“Wc were good and secret 
and. highly motiviated until 
1965,” Mr. Cline remarked. 
“Now the C.I.A. is in the open 
and it looks bad. 

“I am concerned because the 
idea is being skillfully promot- 
ed that subversion 13 a C.I.A. 
invention,” Mr. Cline conclud- 
ed. "whereas it is a doctrinal 
policy of tha Russians.” 
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By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of. 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Talks with key congressional 
sources familiar with the CIA con- 
troversy over alleged domestic spy- 
ing make clear that: 

© Congressional committees al- 
most surely will investigate and keep 
tabs on CIA activity far more strin- 
gently than in the past. This will be so 
regardless of how much truth the 
congressional investigations find in 
current charges that the CIA violated 
the law by massive domestic spying 
on Americans. 

c The charges do not square with 
what key members of Congress have 
been told about past CIA activities in 
briefings with present CIA officials. 
These briefings would indicate that 
the charges are overblown. But if 
congressional investigations should 
prove the charges are largely accu- 
rate, several congressmen would feel 
they had been deceived by the CIA 
and would be furious. 

© Despite President Ford’s order 
that Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer investigate the charges against 
the CIA, congressional investigations 
will go forward. At least three sepa- 
rate ones are scheduled to begin after 
the new Congress convenes in mid- 
January. 

1966-73 period involved 

Sources note that it was the top CIA 
officialdom itself which is reported to 
have uncovered the domestic surveil- 
lance and stopped it — specifically 
James Schlesinger, now Secretary of 
Defense and previously director of the , 
CIA. 

In advance of the hearings, con- 
gressional sources generally assume 
that no such widespread surveillance 
existed either under Mr. Schlesinger 
or William Colby, the present CIA 
director. Therefore much attention is 
expected to be focused on CIA activi- 
ties during the tenure of Richard 
Helms, now Ambassador to Iran; he 
was CIA director from 1966 to 1973. 

Sen. John C. Stennis, whose Armed 
Services Committee will hold one 
Investigation, cites as a prime pur- 
pose discovering if the CIA is “oper- 
ating within the letter and spirit’’ of 
the 1947 law which established it. He 
calls the CIA a “necessary com- 
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Controlling the F.B.I. 

• From time to time since the death of J. Edgar Hoover, 
members of Congress and others have murmured quietly 
about the need to impose more reliable controls on the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. Perhaps Congress will 
be jolted out of its slumbers by the revelations about the 
Central Intelligence Agency’s illegal intrusions into the 
domestic security field, coupled with some devastating 
observations by William C. Sullivan, formerly Number 
Three man in the F.B.I., on its abuses and ineptitude in 
handling this responsibility— a responsibility it botched 
from the start. 

Mr. Sullivan argues that the F.B.I. was not equipped 
to undertake the domestic security function when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt first gave it the assignment in 1939 and 
that no really effective or' controlled program was ever 
developed. As a result, the activity was susceptible to 
abuse, as when the bureau accepted .such “purely politi- 
<ml” assignments as checking up on opponents of lend- 
Iease for President Roosevelt and opponents of the 
Vietnam war for President Johnson. Moreover, micro- 
phones, telephone taps and other electronic devices were 
among the program’s principal tools. Mr. Sullivan notes 
that their use constituted invasion of privacy and, in 
some cases, violations of the Bill of Rights. Mr. Sullivan 
is not sure that a domestic security program is necessary 
for the nation, but he is quite clear that if it continued, 
it should be taken away from the F.B.I. 

During his stint as Deputy Attorney General, William 
Ruckelshaus was planning a searching review of its func- 
tions and operations, but the “Saturday night massacre” 
killed that plan. The undisciplined helter-skelter growth 
of the F.B.I. has never been checked or seriously analyzed. 

If the Department of Justice does not have the heart for 
resurrecting Mr. Ruckelshaus’ proposed review, it is up 
to Congress to undertake both the hard analysis and the 
tasks of supervision and oversight which it has neglected 
for so long. 


ponent” of the U.S. military, but 
warns that it “must strictly observe” 
the law. 

In joining the general forecast of 
increased congressional oversight of 
CIA activities, one important source 
notes that 1974 “has been a year of 
more concern about the CIA, and 
certainly this [new charge] will 
greatly intensify it." 

He ticks off questions that have 
arisen about the CIA’s activities dur- 
ing the year: 

• CIA's loan of voice- changer, wig, 
and other apparatus to Watergate 
burgler E. Howard Hunt. Originally 
they were used in the burglary of the 
psychiatrist of Dr. Daniel Ellsberg; 
there is some thought in Congress that 
they may have been retained by Mr. 
Hunt and used in Watergate activi- 
ties. 

• Unsuccessful efforts by the 


White House to get the CIA to lie and 
block aspects of the FBI’s Watergate 
probe. 

• The suggestions of Watergate 
committee member Sen. Howard H. 
Baker Jr. that the CIA was more 
deeply involved in the Watergate 
break-in than is publicly known. 

©. Disclosure that the CIA was 
involved in trying to "destabilize” the 
Chilean Government of the late Presi- 
dent Allende. 

Meanwhile, James Angleton has 
made known his resignation as head 
of the. CIA’s counterintelligence oper- 
ations, according to the Associated 
Press. In its story on CIA acitivities, 
the New York Times charged that Mr. 
Angleton headed illegal domestic sur- 
veillance efforts. But in making 
known his resignation, Mr. Angleton 
said he was leaving for the good of the 
CIA, not becasue of any wrongdoing 
on his part. 
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Joseph Kraft 


Anybody who wants to know where 
it’s at in. Washington these days should 
pay close attention to AVilliam Colby, 
the director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. For Mr. Colby is the model of 
the modern bureaucrat. 

In - dea}ing with the Congress arid 
tile press he has been openness per- 
sonified- — often to the disadvantage' 
of his- colleagues and superiors in the 
government. His case shows that the. 
sensational revelations about domestic, 
spying ■ by the CIA, . while connected, 
with what used to be wrong here, have 
nothing , to do with what is presently 
the trouble in Washington. 

Mr, -Colby is a symbolic figure in 
many ways. He is typical of the highly . 
professional men (Princeton and Co- 
lumbia Law School) who could have 
.made it in private life, but chose; 
government after the war because it 
offered more interesting jobs. 

His service with the government led. 
to a distinct institutional loyalty. Mr. 
Colby has been with intelligence serv- 
ices since World War'll, and with the 
ClAfor.'a score of years. He is totally 
aware. of the agency’s bureaucratic in- ■ 


terest. If the .word did not 1 have such a 
very bad connotation, he could fairly 
be called an apparatchik..- -j. 

Finally, Mr. Colby has experienced; 
firsthand two blows shattering to the' 
American bureaucracy. He was a lead-* 
ing figure in the Vietnam War — both 
out in Vietnam and here in Washing- 
ton. He was also involved in .picking 
up the pieces in CIA after the agency’s 
role in Watergate (notably the Ellsberg 
break-in) began to surface. 

In the light of that experience, Mr, 
Colby’s record is fascinating. He has- 
broken with the tradition which made 
the top intelligence man a close- 
mouthed bad guy who took the rap for ; 
his bosses. On the contrary, Mr. Colby 
has made himself regularly available; 
for speeches and questioning by con- 
gressional committees and interested 
citizens’ groups, including newspaper- ■: 
men;- ; ' - . • s 

In dealing with the Congress, Mr.. 
Colby has not merely talked to the se- 
lect number of senior senators and.' 
representatives grouped together in- 
an “oversight committee.” He has 
talked to the regular committees on 
foreign relations, appropriations, at- 
omic energy and economic policy. He 
has indicated that he would welcome a 
new oversight committee, and would 
accept any membership on the commit- 
tee the Congress chose to impose. 1 

In dealing with citizens’ groups, he> 
does not merely talk to friends of the) 
CIA. He met with over a hundred jour- 
. nalists during his first year in office, - 
■and spoke to the Nieman Fellows at 
Harvard. He even exposed himself to a 
group which has as its . stock-in-trade 
hostility to the CIA — the Center for 
National ’ Security Studies, which 
staged a program that Included an en- 
counter between Mr. Colby and Daniel 
Ellsberg. _.... „ ,• -4 


One inevitable result of Such open-., 
ness is the circulation of stories very 
prejudicial to officials for whom direc- 
tors of the CIA normally show an 
exaggerated respect. For example, Mr. 
Colby— without being obliged to— told 
a congressional committee a lot of 
things about CIA activities in Chile 
which put egg all over the faces of 
former drector Richard Helms, Secre- 
tary of Slate Henry Kissinger and 
eventually President -Ford. 

Another indirect consequence, given 
the tenor of the times, is that a 
great many other intelligence officers 
"are spilling the beans about past oper- 
ations. Such sources have combined 
with a notable case of journalist over- 
play to yield the current crop of sto- 
ries about CIA spying on domestic dis- 
sidents in the Nixon years. 

I do not mean to minimize such ac- 
• tions. If w'hat actually took place was 
as advertised in the New York Times 
by Seymour Hersh, then there were 
grave violations of the laws governing^ 

. ,CI A operations. 

But no one should be under the Im- 
pression that the spirit of the Nixon 
presidency is still dominant in Wash- 
ington: There is no present threat to 
individual liberties from an all-power- 
ful Executive. v = 

The reverse is true. The real danger 
is weakness at the center, bureaucrats 
playing to the press and the Congress, 
and demoralization all along the line. 
So those "'ho take upon themselves to 
be investigators and judges of govern-! 
ment behavior have all the more rea- 
son to be careful and responsible, to 
note the present as 'well as the past, 
'and to avoid the hunt for scapegoats 
which now seems to be shaping up, 

••© 1974, Field Enterprises. Inci - 
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By Dorothy McCardle 

John M. Shaheen, who plans to start 
, publishing an afternoon newspaper in 
' New York, possibly some time next 
summer, says The New York Press, as 
he calls it, will be a $20-million enter- 
prise. 

A slight greying man, Shaheen was 
here as toastmaster at the recent Vet- 
erans of OSS dinner at the Washing- 
ton Hilton. He was chairman of the 
William J. Donovan Award Committee, 
which gave the 1974 Donovan award to 
William J. Casey, president of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. Shaheen is, himself, 

• a veteran of the OSS in World War II 
and so is Casey. 

Casey said that American and Brit- 
ish counter-intelligence units had the 
“closest thing to a decisive clandestine 
Impact on the war in Europe, It came 
not from the hundreds of men and 
thousands of weapons parachuted into 
Europe, but from a handful of real 
German spies captured and turned 
around in England, and a couple of 
dozen Imaginary spies in an imaginary 
network carrying out imaginary opera- 
tions within England.” 

According to Casey, “The fact is that 
our side operated the entire German 


intelligence network in England, writ- 
-ing their reports in London and send- 
ing them to the Germans by radio or 
with letters to Madrid or Lisbon in se- 
cret ink or microdot. 

“These fictitious reports convinced 
the German generals and finally Adolf 
Hitler that the Allied' landings would 
come, not from Normandy, hut near 
Calais, 100 miles to the North.” 

Casey, who has been chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and Under Secretary of State, said 
that the Central Intelligence Agency, 
which grew from the OSS, is far more 
than a spy operation today. 

“The CIA is one of the world’s great 
centers of learning and scholarship, 
having more Ph.D.s and advanced sci- 
entific degrees than you are likely to 
find any place else,” Casey said. 

In his speech, Casey set the record . 
straight about that “Wild Bill” nick- 
name given Donovan. 

"Donovan’s manner was deceptively 
mild,” /said Casey, relating how Dono- 
van’s soft voice and gentle manner had 
caused some people to change their 
opinion of Donovan. 

Said Casey: “Donovan came into 
town as ‘Wild Bill’ and left as Sweet 
William.” 
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The Ford Administration has) 
made r.a official denial or con-j 
firms tion of the alleged spying] 
since the initial published re- 
port in The New York Times 
on Sunday. 

The Times, quoting well- 
placed Government sources, 

„ .,i said that the C.I.A. had vio-. 

But Denied Domestic Roid] lated its charter by conducting' 

— Hmicp Unit ! inkpri Him ' massive and ille g al intelligence 

—House unil Linnea mm operations aimed at antiwar 

■ to - Discussion of Plan and other American dissidents 

inside the United States. Intel- 
. — .. ; ligence files on at least 10,000 

■ - esjvwwra IW mrrocw American citizens were com- 

By SEYMOUR M. HERSH pdedi the sources saicL 

. spcdai to Tna n«t 7 vort nmc 3 T be subject of domestic 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 26 — C.I.A. intelligence was raised, 

Richard Helms told the Sen- repeatedly during Mr. Helms’s] 

ate Foreign Relations -Commit- secret Senate confirmation tes- 
Itee in 1973 that he could- not timony, as the Senators focused 

“recall” whether the White questions on the iact .hat two 

recall whether me wmte of ^ fi ve men arre sted eight 

House had urged the Central months earlier in the-Wategate 
Intelligence Agency to engage ]b k _ in had some C .I.A, 
in domestic spying because of ! connections 

™T SiV .?^n mV GCtiVity ta ' Mr. Helms assured the. com- 
1*869 and 1970. mitte that the agency had not 

5 The Helms testimony, taken bcn involved in any domestic 
at a secret Senate committee | spying, 
hearing on Feb. 7, 1973, came] At one point, Senator Clif- 
four months before the first! Case > New Jersey Re- 
published accounts, of Mr. 1 Pelican, posed the following 

Helm’s participation in the so-j q » It has been called to my 

called Huston plan for domestic] attention that ih 1969 or 1970 

spying, put forward in 1970' the White House asked that all. 

by a White House staff mem-- intelligence agencies join in the 

ber, - Tom Charles Huston. The effo , r 5 r ? le arn a s much as toey 

’ ... , could acout the antiwa move- 

plan, which called for some m ent, and during this period 

covert operations' acknowl- United States Army intelligence 
edged to be illegal, was never* became involved and kept files 
officially put into effect by the- on United States citizens. Do 

Nixon White House. - | you know anything about the 

activities of the C.I.A. in that 
Helms Denial Recalled - connection? Was it asked to 
Documents made available be involved?” 
last July by the House Judici-, ‘‘I don’t recall whether we 

ary Committee’s impeachment were asked.” Mr. Helms re- 

inquiry showed that Mr. Helms,- sponded, “but we were not in- 

representing the C.I.A., hadj volved because it seemed to 

been an active participant m of wbat our cbarter was.” 

! the various working sessionsi A mome nt later, he told 

jon the plan. j Senator Case what he v/ould 

i The State Department an-! have done if someone had re- 
nounced Tuesday that Mr. quested the C.I.A. to become 

Helms had categorically denied involved in domestic opera- 

in a tele era m from Iran whero tl0ns: 1 WOuld simpiy t0 

in a telegram irom Iran, whe.e explain to the President this 

he is United States Ambassa- didn’t seem to be advisable.” 
dor, that the C.I.A. participated In his May 22, 1973, state- 

in “illegal” domestic spying ment on Watergate, President 

while he served as its director Nixon disclosed that lie met 

from 1966 to 1973. with Mr. Helms and other top 

■ ... , , . . , . intelligence officials on June 

| Mr. Helms has since left his 1970, to discuss ‘‘the urgent 
,post and is officially reported need for better intell 

igence op-| 

to be on a prearranged leave. fj 
In Vail Colo., where Presi- That ; Jed to a series of 
dent Ford ,s continuing h.s recommendatjons drafted by 

work.ng-ski.ng mit the White Mr Huston and approved' in 

House announced that it was writi b Mr . H elms and 
awaitmg a special report on others f Tbc recommendations 

the domestic spying allega- called for break-ins, wiretaps 

. . and the surreptitious inter- 

Mr. Ford, chatting with news- ception of mail, acts acknowl- 

men before the report's arrival, edged to be illegal, to meet the 

indicated that he might make alleged threat from antiwar 

,the document public. It is said and radical groups who were 

to total 50 pages with addi-i said t0 "seek to confront all 

Itional appendixes. established authority and pro- 

“I wouldn’t rule it out.” he vokp disorder ' 

said. “It will depend on the . The House Judiciary Commit- 

Imntnnt ” tee’s documents show that on 

| Ron Nessen, the White House |™ y 23 ’ 1970 ’ , Mr ; Helms re- 
press spokesman, later told re- C j lved a top-secret memoran- . 
porters that he did not know ' dum on - the domestlc inteIU 
what would be done with the 
document. 
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jgence plan from Mr. Huston, ported the options selected by 
iThe memorandum called for the the President,” he said. 
jC.I.A. to join other Government In its Sunday dispatch, The 
! intelligence agencies to evalu- Times quoted a high-level Gov- 
iate, report on and carry out ernment intelligence official as 
the “objectives specified” — that acknowledging that the C.I.A.’s- 
it, covert actions. decision to maintain domestic 

Five days later, the memo- files on American citizens “ob- 
randum was recalled because of viously got a push at that 
an objection by John N. Mit- time.” 

chell, who was then Attorney Nonetheless, Mr. Helms as- 
G enera l sured the Senators during his 

In an Aug. 5, 1970, leter urg- February, 1973, testimony that 
ing Presidential approval of the he believed “100 per cent” in 
program, also included in the the 1947 legislation setting up 
House documents, Mr. Huston the C.I.A. That legislation bars 
said that the C.I.A. and the the agency from having any 
military intelligence agencies! police function inside the 
“all have a great stake and aj United States. 

great interest.” | 

- “All of these agencies sup- 
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CIA Probe 
Asked for 
By Clifford 

By Ronald Kessler 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

Former Secretary of De- 
fense Clark M. Clifford yester- 
day called for creation of a 
congressional committee simi- 
lar to the one that investi- 
gated the Watergate scandal 
to probe charges that the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency en- 
gaged in domestic spying. 

Clifford, who helped draft 
the 1947 legislation creating 
the agency, said a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Sen- 
ate, with an adequate staff, is 
needed to air the charges that 
appeared in last Sunday’s New 
York Times. 

The Times alleged that the 
CIA had mounted a massive, 
illegal domestic spying opera- 
tion during the Nixon adminis- 
tration. The activities were 
said to include creation of 
files on 10,000 antiwar dissi- 
dents, wiretapping, mail inter- 
ception and break-ins. 

The legislation creating the 
CIA makes it clear that it may 


I not engage in domestic activi- 
ties, Clifford said in a tele- 
phone interview yesterday. 

“There have been a series of 
incidents that have involved 
the CIA,” he said. “It seems to 
me we should have an investi- 
gation in depth. The time has 
come for the Congress to look 
searchingly into the CIA in 
light of conditions in 1975 to 
see if improvements are 
needed in the act.” The 94th 
Congress will convene Jan. 14. 

President Ford yesterday re- 
ceived a 50-page report on the 
allegations from CIA Director 
William E. Colby. Ford said he 
] would not rule out making the 
report public, although presi- 
dential spokesman Ron Nes- 
sen later said parts of the re- 
port are classified. 

The alleged overseer of the 
spying operation, James An-i 
gleton, former director of the] 
CIA’s counterintelligence divi-j 
sion, was quoted yesterday by! 
United Press International as! 
saying he resigned from the 
agency because “higher au-| 
thorities” wanted him to leave. | 

In an earlier, Washington] 
Post interview, Angleton said 
he had been asked some time 
ago about his activities at the 
CIA by the office of Watergate 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaw-, 
orski. j 
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I.A.’s Budget Is So Secret That Even Most Members c 


By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM 

Special to The New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Dec. 26— Ev- 
ery year, the Senate and House! 
.vote to allot money to the Cen-' 
tral Intelligence Agency. But 
most members of Congress do 
not know how much money 
they are allocating, or what it 
will be used for. 

In fact, they do not even 
known when they are voting to 
allocate it. 

It is a system that has been in 
place since Congress agreed, by 
law, 25 years ago to let the 
C.I.A. decide how much Con- 
gress and the public should 
know about the agency’s activi- 
ties. And the agency’s budget is 
one of its best-kept secrets. 

To monitor the agency, the 
Senate and House have formed 
small subcommittees of senior 
members, most of them politi- 
cal conservatives, who, accord- 
ing to experts, rarely challenge 
'the figures and information 
supplied to them by the agency. 

Following a report by The 
New York Times last weekend 
that the C.I.A. had allegedly 
mounted a massive intelligence 
operation against dissident 
groups within the United 
States, in direct violation of the 
law. Congressmen of both par- 
ties and various ideologies and 
many ether influential persons 
have called for detailed Con- 
gressional reviews of the agen- 
cy's operations. 

Proxmire Asks Action 

"Immediate and severe action 
is necessary,” said Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire, Democrat of 
Wisconsin, in a statement that 
was echoed by many others. 

."The seriousness of this is 
such that I would recommend a 
full and exhaustive investiga- 
tion by a special committee,” 
said Clark M. Clifford, the for- 
mer Secretary of Defense, who' 
helped to draft the original 
legislation that established the 
C.I.A. 

, Similar statements have been 
made each time there has been 
an intelligence scandal since 
the agency was created by Con- 
gress in 1947. 

Yet, Congress has been reluc- 
tant to act. More than 200 
measures designed to make the 
C.I.A more responsive to Con- 
gress have been introduced in 
the last quarter century, but 
none have been enacted. 
v The infrequent Congressional 
investigations have been held 
in closed sessions and have pro- 
duced little change in Congres- 
sional oversight procedures. 

Congress has continued to al- 
low the agency’s budget to be 
camouflaged in the stated 
budgets of other departments 
and agencies, and the appropri- 
ations to be spread throughout 
a number of different appropri- 
ations bills. 

- There is not a single line 
item in the Federal budget or 
■••a single dollar figure in any 
appropriations bill that can be 
identified as applying to the 
■intelligence agency. 

The prevailing view in Con- 
gress seems, to have been that 
expressed three years ago by 


Congress Know Nothing About 1 


Senator John C. Stennis, Demo- 
crat of Mississippi, who is the 
single most influential member 
of Congress on intelligence 
■ matters. 

"You have to make up yo.ur 
mind that you are going to 
have an intelligence agency and 
'protect it as such and shut your 
-eyes some and take what is 
■coming,” Senator Stennis said 
/in a Senate floor speech. 

His fear and that of many 
other members of Congress and 
the intelligence community is 
jeportedly that, if knowledge of 
-C.I.A. operations become wide- 
-spread in Congress, some Sena- 
tors and Representatives may 
‘disclose confidential informa- 
tion that could endanger the 
•country. 

_ Congress had delegated to 
-four subcommittees, two in the 
Senate and two in the House, 
its oversight function with re- 
gard to the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

The Senate and House Armed 
Services Committee each have 
intelligence subcommittees 
•made up of the senior members 
.of the full panels. The Senate 
subcommittee has five mem- 
bers, headed by Mr. Stennis. 
The House subcommittee has 
seven members, headed by Re- 
presentative Lucien N. Nedzi, 
Democrat of Michigan. 

The Senate and House Ap- 
propriations Committees also 
have subcommittees dealing 
with funds for the intelligence 
agency. In both cases, the sub- 
committee members are the 
five senior members of the sub- 
committees that deal with de- 
fense appropriations. 

The subcommittees seldom 
meet. This year, the Senate 
;Armed Services subcommittee 
inet twice, the House Armed 
■Services subcommittee : six 
times and the Senate Appro- 
priations subcommittee five 
times. The House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee did not re- 
port a record of its meetings. I 

Minutes of these meetings I 
were not kept, and in most 
cases the actions taken were 
not recorded. Not only was the 
public thus kept in the dark, 
ibut so were the other members 
of Congress. 

"I do not think there is a manj 
in the legislative part of the! 
Government who really knows 
what is going on in the intel- 
ligence community, and I am 
terribly upset about it,” Sena- 
tor Howard H. Baker Jr., Re- 
publican of Tennessee, told his 
colleagues in a speech on the 
jSenate floor last October. 

! Senator Baker and Senator 
ILowell P. Weickcr Jr., Republi- 
can of Connecticut, introduced 
! legislation in September that 
would create a 14-member 
Joint House-Senate Committee 
on Intelligence Oversight with 
jurisdiction over all intel- 
ligence-gathering activities. 

Other bills that were intro- j 
duced in the Senate this year! 
v/ould establish a joint commit- 
tee on national security, a joint 
committee to study government; 


surveillance activities and a‘ 
special Senate committee to' 
study how the Senate could im- 
prove its oversight of intel-: 
iigence matters. j 

The House Armed Services 
’Committee considered but did 
not act this year on a measure, 
That would further define the; 
prohibition on C.I.A. activities: 
in domestic intelligence. - I 
The Senate Government; 
Operations Subcommittee onj 
Inter- Governmental Relations: 
iheld two days of hearings on] 
| the Senate bills earlier thisj 
i month. They, like the House! 
bill, are likely to get further 
hearings next year. • 

In addition, members of the 


Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee are to be given 
more access to the information 
about the C.I.A. in the next 
Congress. 

"It is the. duty of Congress, 
not the option in a democracy, 
to police the vast American in- 
telligence set-up,” Senator 
jWeicker said at the Govern- ; 
ment Operations panel’s hear- 
ings on Dec. 10. 

“It won’t wash,” he added, 
expressing a view that seems to 
be gaining more support in 
Congress, "for Congress tQ 
complain that it was not in- 
formed of some nefarious ac- 
tion when Congress has permit- 
ted itself to remain ignorant or; 
passive when knowledgeable.” 
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To Aid Iran Repression 


NEW YORK (Kyodo-Reu- 
ter) — A Denver lawyer who 
recently returned from a fact- 
finding trip to Iran said Mon- 
day he was convinced that 
U.S. resources were being 
used through the Central In- 
telligence Agency (CIA) to as- 
sist a repressive regime. 

William Reynard told a 
news conference thht political 
dissidents were' often tortured, 
the majority of offenses were 
tried by military courts' bar- 
red to civilian lawyers and a 
military panel decided cases 
on hearsay evidence prepared 
by Savak, the Iranian secret 
police., - 

No witnesses were allowed 
to testify directly, he said. 

Reynard said his 10-day in- 
vestigation had convinced him 


that American resources were 
being used through the CIA to 
“enhance the Shah by assist- 
ing him in his pattern of re- 
pression.” 

Iranian jails now held an 
estimated 20,000 to 40,000 po- 
litical prisoners, he said. 

Reynard is a board member 
of the Unitarian Universalist 
Service Committee, which 
was founded in 1939 to rescue 
Czechoslovakians from the 
Nazi threat and. which has 
sponsored a number of inves- 
tigations of alleged human 
rights violations. 0 

With Reynard at the news 
conference were Iranian phar- 
macologist Ebrahiem Yazdi 
and Pulitzer Prize-winning 
American journalist Frances 
Fitzgerald, who has visited 
Iran. 
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